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OAL, in this number, is neces- 
sarily an unfinished story (p. 
610), though as we go to press the 
gotiations at Harrisburg are 
ually completed. Mr. Bruére 
he story with the authority of 


acite riddle and with fresh in- 
gained at the Harrisburg con- 
rence, to which he was called by 


oup of expert advisers. 


N the debaters from Oxford 
versity who met a number of 
sity teams here last winter 


ber, Kenneth Lindsay, stayed 
hind to study workers’ educa- 
m in this country for the Work- 
ducation Bureau. He found 


he saw, the threefold work 
nver which he has described 
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HE NEGRO’S health problem 

is discouraging enough, in all 
conscience, as Mary Ross, assistant 
to Dr. Emerson as health editor 
of The Survey, points out on p. 
617. But there is good reason to 
believe that not Providence, but a 
too backward effort to promote 
Negro health, is to be blamed for 
the present hazards which the 
Negro faces. In a later number 
Dr. Roscoe C. Brown of the feder- 
al Public, Health Service, himself 
a Negro and a leader in the fight 
of his race for health, will outline 
a constructive program which may 
bring the ~Negro abreast of the 
white in health education and pro- 
motion. 
MRS. WEMBRIDGE’S _ vivid 
sketches of the girls she knows 
through her work as psychologist 
for the Cleveland Women’s Pro- 
tective Association are already a 
familiar part of the Survey pic- 
ture (p. 613). 


SALVAGED FAMILIES (p. 619), 
by the health editor of The Sur- 
vey, is based on a paper which 
he presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Tuberculosis 
Association at Santa Barbara, 
California, on June 21, 1923. 
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Fi \ f 
OU MAY JUDGE the degree of civilization 


_ chooses to boast about. Shelby, Montana, boasted 
that it could run a prize-fight. Georgetown, 
has other but not less revealing enthusiasms. Four 
ago the Williamson County Sun, published there 
t ey journal of the pre cotton county of Texas, 


ilmer ihc s son of Mr, and Mrs. W. T. Fletcher and 


we 


1X years of age, has proven himself to be a splendid cot- 


a part of the day last week and gathered 110 pounds. 
tanto fellow takes his honors as a matter of course and 
to see why his work should be considered out of the or- 
as “lots of folks pick more.” He fails to get the view- 
that his work i is really wonderful for a duld of his years. 


“T met a little Elf-man, once, 
‘Down where the lilies blow. 

Pe I asked him why he was so small, 

’ is _ And why he didn’t grow. 

_ He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
~He looked me iru and thru, 

‘Pm quite as big for me,’ said he, 

‘As you are big for you.’ ” 


Rd 


Fepiiaatily lumped together: by the practical 
- the contemptuous term “welfare work.” 
for soldiers and sailors needing mental care, 
we 626, is the fruit of one such attack. An- 
: newly organized state commission on housing 
I planning, of which Clarence S. Stein is chair- 
y purpose i is to report by January 1 whether 
emergency still exists to justify the con- 
and tax exemption laws with which the 
rotes ea and promote building 


which a community has reached by the things it 


icker, his best record having been made when he picked. 
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during the period of extreme shortage. But it is to be a 
permanent body, and will continue to study not only the 
supply and quality of housing throughout the state, but also 
city or regional planning. It is something of a novelty here 
for the problems of orderly community growth to be ap- 
proached from the human and intimate premise of housing 
needs. More often such enterprises have sprung from an 
aspiration for a “city beautiful,” or from an unbearable 
transportation situation, or from the self-interest of business 
men who wished to protect their holdings. The personnel 
of the commission, which includes, beside the usual state 
officials most nearly concerned, the industrial commissioner, 
a labor-union officer, and the comptroller of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company—already a significant factor 
in city housing—gives promise that its work will be genu- 


inely useful. 


EST VIRGINIA has had for several years its or- 

thodox patriotic society, the American Constitutional 
Association, founded under gubernatorial patronage and 
maintaining headquarters at the state capital “to preserve 
reverence for law.’”’ Meanwhile Logan County, not fifty 
miles away, has become notorious throughout the country 
for its debauchery of law, and the murders on the court- 


house steps at Welch are after two years still unpunished. 


The test meeting held by the American Civil Liberties Union 
at Logan (see The Survey, April 15, 1923) and the grim 
report recently rendered by the civil liberties committee to 
the federal Coal Commission, have directed the flickering 
attention of the outside public to the lawlessness of the 
southern counties. But that public soon forgets. A new 
organization, the Defenders of West Virginia, now proposes 
to unite the law-abiding citizens of the state in the deter- 
mination to fight the issue through. It talks less about 
revering the law in general and more about enforcing the 
federal constitution and reviving the state bill of rights. 
Behind it stand not only avowed friends of the miners but 
prominent members of the Knights of Pythias (prevented by 
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Sheriff Don Chafin or his deputies from holding a public 
meeting in Logan some months ago), leading Masons, sey- 
eral state legislators and congressmen, and, unofficially, the 
attorney-general of the state. Native citizens, including 
“Mother” Haberfield, who is famous for talking back to 
Logan deputies, are leading in this new effort to make it 
possible once more for West Virginians to be proud of their 
state. 


Contact! 


For nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom; and there shall be famines, and 
pestilences, and earthquakes, in divers places. 


| OT in the memory of men now living, nor of their 
father’s fathers, has a decade been so full of disasters 
that try the temper of civilization itself as the decade that 
draws to a close this year. It was not enough for the world 
to live through the most devastating war of history; for 
China and Russia to watch thousands upon thousands die of 
hunger; for typhus to rage through the Slav nations till it 
burned itself out; for Asia to fling its Christian refugees 
onto the barren shores of Greece. The earth heaved, and 
hundreds of thousands lie dead or wander hungry and home- 
less in Japan. 

Perhaps it is true that under these successive blows the 
quick sympathies of Americans have been dulled. Perhaps 
we have begun to tire emotionally of shouldering every few 
months a fresh burden of misery. But these repeated chal- 
lenges have at least developed a technique of ready aid and 
a brilliancy of prompt response that have never been more 
strikingly displayed than by the crisis of the first of 
September. 

The day after the earthquake President Coolidge cabled 
an official tender of assistance. The admiral in command 
in the Pacific was ordered to throw his entire fleet into the 
service of relief. Wood in the Philippines was instructed to 
hold his surplus stocks in readiness to be hurried to Japan. 
The American Red Cross called upon its chapters in the 
Philippines and China to report on their readiness to take 
speedy action. 

Three days after the earthquake twenty-two American 
warships were on their way to Japanese ports or to stations 
where they could share in hurrying food cargoes into Japan. 
Every merchantman controlled by the Shipping Board in 
the Pacific had been put at the admiral’s disposal. The Red 
Cross had made its initial appropriations and had issued its 
call for five million dollars. 

Four days after the earthquake the Red Cross had taken 
over the purchasing and shipping facilities of the American 
Relief Administration, no longer busy ih Russia. New 
York City had already raised half its quota of a million dol- 
lars. An American destroyer reached Kobe, the first vessel 
to come to the aid of the refugees. 

_ Profiting perhaps by the slight interval of fumbling which 
preceded the organization of relief for the Smyrna refugees, 
the Red Cross seems to have acted with that promptness and 
precision which Americans expect of their national agency 
in the face of disaster. It was fortunate in the immediate 
recognition of its responsibility; in the presence at Wash- 
ington of two former chairmen of its Japan chapter, both of 
whom will return at once to aid in organizing relief; in the 
readiness of the far eastern chapters which were assiduously 
cultivated by the Insular and Foreign Division after the 


‘ 
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aaa: It is stirring to read in a cables three de 
fter the disaster, such messages as this from the Hawai 
chapter: 


Six doctors, 36 American Red Cross nurses, 10 experiens 
relief workers pe the necessary medical supplies are now ava 
able. Relief funds are: already coming in. 

A few years ago Americans were shuddering over the - yell 
low peril. The next war was to be with Japan. She ha 
quietly aggrandized herself by skilful participation in th 
war, while Europe went to the dogs. The four-power tre 
put a stop to most of the war-talk. The earthquake h 
shockingly altered Japan’s favorable position. Whether s 
is crippled by the blow for a decade, as some observers « 
clare, or is able to recover with that elasticity of which $ 
Francisco is the classic example, the help now being poured 
across the sea will tend to solve the problems of the Pacific, 
When San Francisco burned, the Japanese Red Cross sent 
$100,000 to its aid. That gift has literally become bread 
upon the waters for the survivors of Tokio and Yokohama 


Protectors of Patriotism | 


NDER distinguished auspices, the National Civic Fed- 
eration announces the organization of a department 
current economic and political movements. Recognizi 
“the growing confusion in the public mind resulting fron 
erroneous information upon economic and political subjects: 
the federation proposes to circulate correct, informati 
as to 
1. Revolutionary movements; 
2. Industrial relations; 
3. Principles of representative government; and 
4. Civics. 


The reader is, of course, left free to surmise wheelies th 
topics are anraneed TOY a view to climax or in the order 
of their importance as viewed by Mr. Easley and his | asso- 
ciates of the federation. Since “‘free speech and free asse n- 
bly” appears among the fundamental problems on which t 
department will advise the public, it is to be hoped that 
will give wide circulation to the conditions under whi 
public utterances in the streets of New York are permitte 
The Right Reverend Paul Jones, lately a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was arrested during the 
“Taw—not War” demonstration and fined five dollars 
violating a municipal ordinance requiring not only th 
street speakers display the American flag, but that the flag 
so displayed be not less than three by four feet. Bis. 
Jones’ flag did. not succeed in measuring up to this test 
patriotism. 
No wonder the fedecidan points out earnestly tl 
though “an adequate and well-organized defense’? again 
communism is’ found today in the American labor moy 
ment, 


in other fields—certain religious and semi-religious orgat 
tions, educational institutions, philanthropic and social 2 
cies and so forth—there is no such vigorous defense. On 
contrary, the defenses are all down largely because in 
fields there is little recognition of this danger by the ra 

file despite the fact that the detailed program to capture t ] 
self-same movements, as worked out in Moscow with 

uncanny clever he been gree exposed in this counts 


workers are no longer defenseless against the “ 
cleverness” of Moscow. The National Civic Fed 
will keep them safe and sound. 
While Mr. Easley comes to the rescue of thes 


es 
ar Association has Be binted the week of es 
22 as Constitution Week. In the suggested sequence of 

its from preaching on Sunday to pageant on Saturday 

ome across this golden verse for Tuesday (we quote 

n the official publicity statement) : 

he American has every reason to believe that his funda- 

ental law contains inherently what the Scriptures call ‘“‘the 

er of an endless life.” 

S use of scripture, we submit, is nearly the last word in 

esse, Had the publicity representative carelessly printed 

e whole verse from which he quotes, he would have had 

mbarrassing contrast on his hands: 

ho is made not after the law of a carnal commandment, 

ut after the power of an endless life,” 

he had used his carefully-chosen sentiment on Sunday 
ad of Tuesday, some seditious preacher would surely 


_ For the law made te ak perfect, but the bringing in of a - 


og Hope ae 


is Peaticids that the weiss oat strike has not revived 
discussion of the Canadian Industrial Disputes Act which 
$ its existence to coal strikes in Canada and whose prin- 
of compulsory investigation found such great favor 
President Wilson. ‘The prestige of the act was seri- 


it ‘o be a Eaprial blow from a fresh quarter. 
Phe electrical workers have been dissatisfied with their 


is Sihich operates the municipally owned electric light 
power system. ‘They successfully appealed to the Min- 
Labor for a board of conciliation and investigation 
ovided by the act. The Toronto Hydro Commission 
1e to the court which granted a temporary injunction 
1e ground, as reported in the press, that the Industrial 
ites Act is “ultra vires of the Dominion Parliament.” 

: has been on the statute books since 1907. Its con- 


rh che been so ardently championed in ‘the United 
hy men like Charles W. Eliot and so passionately 
Samuel Gompers and the American Federa- 


, will to all practical effect become a ae 


International Casework 
N “DHE FACE of the general decline in American in- 


terest in European reconstruction, and the need which 
Mr. Lasker pointed out in these pages a month ago for a 
rebirth of American service overseas on a new and more 
intelligent basis, it is encouraging to recognize the progress 
which is being made in one field of effort—a minor one by 
comparison with the turmoil of Europe, but one of especial 
significance to Americans. We refer to the care of refugees 
and particularly of emigrants on their way through Europe 
from the countries they have determined to leave to the 
country which it becomes increasingly difficult to enter. 
Their bewilderment, their poverty, the tangle of official re- 
gulation, the peril of private exploitation, all create a situa- 
tion which calls for an ingenious technique and for the 
closest cooperation between workers of different nationality. 

Among both Protestants and Jews this job of interna- 
tional casework is increasingly assuming a genuinely co- 
operative character. “The Councils of Jewish Women and 
the Young Women’s Christian Associations, representing 
constituencies in many countries with a common outlook, 
have both been able to draw on those constituencies for the 
support of programs with many features in common. And 
as it happens that their efforts have so far centered in dif- 
ferent cities, there has grown up a wholesome and effective 
cooperation between them, so that the Jewish workers handle 
Protestant cases in correspondence with the Y. W. C. A.,, 
and vice versa. 

Mrs. Harry Sternberger, executive secretary of the 
Council of Jewish Women in this country, writes very 
briefly of their work in a comment on Mr. Lasker’s article: 

It will be interesting to your readers to learn that the Council 
of Jewish Women has carried its program of social welfare 
work into Europe on the very basis that you emphasize. 

In the cities of Riga, Rotterdam and Amsterdam, we have 
been successful in establishing organizations that are devoting 
themselves especially to the problem of refugee. In Riga, for 
example, an immigrant aid center has been opened and the 
work begun under the direction of our reconstruction unit has 
been carried on by the Riga Council of Jewish Women, who 
are applying our methods to their needs. To such an extent 
has the work of our reconstruction unit; in the brief period of 
two years, borne fruit that in October a social welfare con- 
ference is being called in Amsterdam by the Amsterdam 
Council of Jewish Women, established through the efforts of 
our unit and of our committee on reconstruction. 

Our recent Vienna conference brought. together women of 
all parts of Europe for the purpose of urging them to exchange 
their experiences and methods for mutual benefit. 

It was a realization of the maze of problems and. hard- 
ships that beset the emigrant that led the World’s Y. W. 
C. A. at their international conference in Switzerland in 
1920 to take the first steps toward establishing a service 
which after three years of experimenting is emerging as a 
vigorously functioning organism. A committee formed in 
January 1921 has headquarters in London, where an inter- 
national secretary. is busily keeping the threads intact be- 
tween the service bureaus which have grown up in France, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, Denmark, Constantin- 
ople, Greece, Canada and the United States. These bureaus 
are variously supported: American money has its part in 
some, American technique is felt throughout the service, but 
the organization has so many sturdy roots that its friends are 
already predicting its eventual development into a com- 
pletely autonomous agency. 


By Robert 


HIS IS NOT a private quarrel.” So Gov- 
ernor Pinchot declared when after his failure 
to avert the anthracite suspension at the end 
of August he warned the anthracite operators 


and =miners that the patience of the public was very 


near its end. ‘There is every reason to believe that not 
only the millions of anthracite consumers but also the great 
_ majority throughout the country emphatically endorsed the 
governor’s statement. In the minds of the people, the 
anthracite industry is undoubtedly clothed with that public 
interest which in the common law has traditionally been 
«held as adequate ground for public intervention and control, 
eat As a matter of court record, however, and therefore in 
practical fact, the anthracite industry is as purely private 
as the shoe or cutlery or white goods industries. ‘The 
helplessness of the United States Coal Commission, of the 
‘federal administration, and of the chief executive of Penn- 
sylvania to prevent the suspension is clear evidence that the 
stubborn dispute between the anthracite operators and min- 
‘ers is, under the law, a private quarrel. 
_ The anthracite strike went into effect at midnight of 
_ August 31. Next morning the leaders of the opposing in- 
dustrial forces returned to their headquarters from Harris- 
burg where they had met the day before on call of Gov- 
ernor Pinchot. Out of deference to the governor and the 
public whom he represented with such convincing sincerity, 
they agreed to resume their negotiations through him on 
the following Wednesday. “Both committees,”’ said the gov- 
ernor, “have suggested an adjournment for the purpose of 
more carefully considering the whole situation, including the 
four points of my recommendations. But since each com- 
mittee will do so from the point-of-view of the interests 
of its own side, this seems to me like a good time for the 
: people to:consider their own interests also, and to make 
Bie their will known through the fullest public discussion.” 
. As this is written at a time when the mines are closed, 


the men out and the outcome of negotiations uncertain, it: 


is opportune to take advantage of this interim. suggestion 
to look beyond these surface events. 

_. The crux of the problem from the point-of-view of the 
public lies in the paradox that while the people fee/ that 
the anthracite industry is affected with a public interest, 

while the United States Coal Commission has explicitly 
recommended that it ought to be brought under public reg- 
ulation, while Governor Pinchot declares that the public in- 
terest is paramount, “the fundamental fact in the anthra- 
cite coal problem” in the language of the Coal Com- 
mission, “is that heretofore these limited and exhaustible 
natural resources have been in absolute private possession 
of their legal owners, to be developed or withheld at will, 
‘to be leased for such royalties as could be exacted, to be 
transported and distributed at such rates and in such a 
manner as a double-headed railroad and coal combination 
might find most advantageous from the. point-of-view of 
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‘The Anthracite Paradox 


he 


W. Bruere : 
private profit, to be sold at such prices as could be m 


independent competitors, through such means as the 
tenance of freight rates burdensome except to those 


different as to whether their revenue came from the 
source or the other.” 
If in view of the facts so stated the people are to g 
effective consideration to their interests, it is incu b 
upon them at the outset to recognize that the prim: 
responsibility for the situation so pictured rests upon th 
For eighteen years, from the time of the Roosevelt Ceo 
mission’s award in 1903 almost through 1920, the an’ 
cite industry was remarkable for the continuity of 
operation and the dependability of its service. Millions | 
consumers permitted themselves to acquire the complaisai 
habit of dependence upon anthracite as if its supply > re 
as secure as municipal water. Because of this heedless ¢ 
pendence upon a luxury fuel, they display a peculiar sen 
of grievance when the supply fails. They grow iddiead 
with the anthracite operators and miners as though 
strike or a lockout in this industry were a peculiarly hei 
ous offence. They lose sight of the fact that with fu 
public consent and in complete conformity with the lav 
and the constitution the anthracite owners and worke 
like all other men engaged in absolutely private enterpri 
recognize no binding obligation to keep their mines rul 
ning under conditions which they regard as prejudicial 
their own interests. ‘The incongruity between public fee 
ing and legal fact with respect to the public character 
the anthracite industry regularly in times of fuel short 
leads the public to ignore its responsibility and to 
out injustice to men whose only sin is that they do busin 
even as all other men do business. , 
One’s impression of the anthracite operators, espe 
of their representatives in labor negotiations, is that o me 
of peculiar force and ability. ‘They belong to the clas 
American school of business men who overthrew the 
tensions of the old world feudal aristocracy and i 
process themselves acquired certain of those pret 
For them there was a certain ritualistic validity 
famous pronouncement of George F. Baer, preside: 


opposing John Mitchell, Roosevelt’s “gentleman,” 
clared that the “sights and interests of the laborin 
will be protected and cared for, not by the labor ag 
but by the Christian men to whom God has giver 
of the property interests of the country.” In spi 
fact that under Roosevelt’s big stick they yielded 
to organize, they did not then nor for seventeen y 
ward recognize the United Mine Workers of Ar 
party to the labor contract. Full recognition of tl 
as the union interprets the phrase, has been a mz 
in this year’s negotiations. One who feels the 


Gov. Pinchot’s P roposals 
for Settling the Anthracite Strike 


an “the public. are Rotcet in chee fads 
- considerations have more conscious weight with 
younger generation of operators. From the point of 
both technical and financial organization they 
ard their industry as in a distinctly higher category than 

jituminous industry or indeed most other industries. 
ypening and equipping of an anthracite mine requires 
t onl a greater initial investment and therefore a greater 
an risk than the opening of a bituminous mine, but 
e elaborate machinery and greater engineering skill. 
racite operators properly regard themselves as highly 
d specialists, masters of a professional technique not 
ly susceptible to mastery. Moreover as the directors 
Co monopoly requiring large investment and 
“upon a luxury demand, they have traditionally been 
alliance with the great investment bankers than 
eighbors in the bituminous | fields. They naturally 
k of themselves as members of the industrial aristocracy, 
ily aware of the obligations of the aristocrat to his em- 
and clients. At the hazard of great fortunes the 
ite operators devoted decades of arduous labor to 
lishing a secure market for their peculiar commodity 
in the process, partly to be sure under pressure from 
miners, but largely out of their own. sense of nodlesse 
, they have raised the conditions of living in most an- 
¢ towns to a level much above that prevalent in the 
ds as a whole. It is noteworthy that recent anthra- 
kes have been “peaceful” strikes. This is due largely 
er of the anthracite miners, but it is also due 
t the: anthracite La glaedae have not resorted to 


I Recognition of the basic eight-hour day for all 

employes. If longer hours are necessary at certain 
times, or in certain occupations, the overtime to be paid 
for at the eight-hour rate. 

2. A uniform increase of 10 per cent to all employes, 
this increase to take effect September 1. 

3. Full recognition of the union by the operators, 
without the check-off, but with the right to have a union 
_representative present when the men are paid. I do not 
regard the question of the open or closed shop as at 
issue in this controversy. 

4. Complete recognition of the principle of collective 
bargaining. 

I suggest as a means Of avoiding or settling differences 
that if in the course of collective bargaining the Scale 
Committee of the miners and operators are unable to 
agree they shall select a man agreeable to both sides to 
attend and take part in their discussions, but without a 
yote, and not as umpire or referee. If they are still 
unable to agree, their differences shall be referred to 
the Conciliation Board, which shall be provided with 
whatever equipment is necessary for the rendering of 
prompt decisions, 

The whole body of wage rates in the Ae field 
is antiquated, haphazard, and honeycombed with in- 
equality. It needs revision. I suggest that the Anthra- 
cite Conciliation Board be authorized by the Joint Wage 
Scale Committees to undertake and complete within a 
year a thorough revision, and for that purpose be 
supplied with the necessary help. 

The proposed increase of 10 per cent in wages is 
recommended in view of the high degree of skill required 
among the miners, and the extra hazardous nature of 
the occupation. Five hundred workers are killed and 
twenty thousand are injured each year. 


ee manner of the Sper ituee : in certain parts of southern 
ylvania and West Virginia. 

1 view of all these circumstances, in view especially of ' 
> fact. that their legal status as private business men is 
ate, the anthracite operators _naturally feel aggrieved 


figures available to me, will add sixty cents a ton to 

the cost of domestic sizes of anthracite coal at the 
‘mine. Of this amount not less than ten cents can be 
and ought to be absorbed by’the operators without any 
increase of price. In the last three months of 1922 and 
the first three months of 1923 their profits have been 
greater than ever before in their history. But the extent 
to which these producing conditions will continue no 
One can now predict with confidence. 

The remaining fifty cents per ton should not in the 
end be taken from the consumer. The whole of it can 
easily and properly be taken out of the cost of trans- 
portation and distribution. 

Anthracite mines vary in the cost of producing coal. 
A very considerable percentage of the mines could bear 
at least half of the probable increase of sixty cents per 
ton and still run at a fair profit. Others, operating a 
smaller margin, might be forced to close down if their 
cost of production were raised even by a much smaller 
amount. To decrease the margin at the mines more 
then ten cents per ton now might unduly reduce produc- 
‘tion. It is to the public interest that bins be filled for 
the winter and that factories continue to operate. When 
production is assured I intend to recommend constructive 
plans that will, I am confident, prevent any part of this 
increase of fifty cents a ton going to the consumer. 


vate business is subjected to similarly Beaactiry 
a? Why under the prevailing: business code should 


racite miners, like stig: anthracite operators, are 
nsitive to public criticism. Of them, too, it 
ah said that they are in a distinctive sense of 


ans all of whom work underground, more 
Ired are killed each year and more’ than twenty 


y of out, get high wages as wages go. But 
vage men go down into the mines with dynamite 
and hand in hand with death. Their average 


buil Iding trades; the earnings of the best paid 
ie el not equal that of the most ex- 


The 10 per cent wage increase, according to the best: 
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_ their traditional Ponenieradon of the mine laborers and the 
lower ranks of craftsmen. 
union has been an industrial union. All men of whatever 
craft or grade of skill who work in and about the mines 
are eligible to membership. The tendency of their wage de- 
mands has been toward equalization. Although for eighteen 
years after they had won the right to organize their union 
‘was not accorded recognition, the dues-paying men supported 
their equal share of the machinery of conciliation set up 
by the Roosevelt Commission, in the interest of the non- 
members as well as of the members. It is for this reason 
that they now so strongly demand that all workers in the 
field who share the benefits of their sacrifice shall be re- 
quired to join the union and share in its burdens as well 
as its advantages. The check-off is the method employed 
in the soft coal fields to make such membership obligatory. 

During the war, when the working force was greatly 
reduced, they surpassed all records of total production. 
In contradistinction to many other organizations, of busi- 
ness men as well as of workers, they accepted wage increases 
notably less than they might have secured if they had dis- 
regarded considerations of patriotism. After the war, hav- 
ing yielded to President Wilson’s demand for arbitration. 
they were accorded a far smaller increase than the more 
belligerent bituminous miners on the ironical ground that 
they had worked more steadily. ‘They were accorded this 
in the face of the findings of the impartial expert retained 
by the arbitration commission who recommended a minimum 
of sixteen hundred dollars for the day men as against the 
less than twelve hundred dollars granted by the com- 
mission. 
ing up of their working conditions and of the recognized 
status of their union to the plane upon which the organized 
bituminous miners have stood for decades. 

The peculiarity of the anthracite controversy as com- 
pared with other labor disputes in the producing industries 
lies neither in the demands of the miners nor in the opposi- 
tion of the owners, but in the fact that the public does 
regard anthracite as partaking of the character of a public 
utility. It was in response to this public opinion that 
Congress created the Coal Commission. It was the business 
of the commission to dig out the facts of the industry and 
to familiarize the public with them. The most important 
single item entrusted to the commission was to discover 
the facts with respect to the legitimate investments of the 
owners as a measure of the reasonableness of prices and 
profits and the reasonableness of the miners’ demands. 
Public opinion in so far as under the circumstances it might 


have brought enlightened and just pressure to bear, needed ~ 


this group of facts as a fulcrum. ‘The most striking fact 
to those who followed the negotiations in Harrisburg was 
that the commission was apparently not able to supply the 
governor with this crucial information; certainly if the 
facts were in hand they were not divulged to the public. 
To the visitor at Harrisburg, it was obvious that any 
recommendations the governor might make would have to 
be recommendations of expediency; that they could be ef- 
fective at best in meeting a temporary crisis; that if the 
miners and operators accepted them as a basis of agree- 
ment, they would do so, not on the basis of principles hay- 
ing permanent validity, but as a way out of their pressing 
difficulties and in deference to the personality of the gov- 
ernor and his ability to imbue them with his own high 


THE SURVEY 


From the beginning, the miners’ 


What they are contending for to-day is a level- 


A Settlement — and a Solution 


AS we go to press Governor Pinchot announces that — 
the miners and operators have accepted his re- 
commendation as the basis of a new contract. 

The important thing for the consumer to remember 
is that in the nature of the anthracite situation this 
settlement is not a permanent solution for the domestic 
fuel problem. When the present contract expires the 
menace of a lockout or strike will recur. Moreover, - 
it seems certain that the price of anthracite, which al- — 
ready bears heavily upon millions of households, will — 
go higher than ever before. Our methods of domestic 
heating, especially our dependence upon anthracite, are 
archaic and technically practically unnecessary. Even 
if cities and states should buy their own mines and 
develop their own distributing system, as a few West- 
ern states have done, this archaic situation would not 
be cured. The real promise of substantial advance 
towards the modernization of our fuel and power 
system lies in Governor Pinchot’s giant power pro- 
gram. 


The Pennsylvania legislature at the session held 
during the spring of 1923 made an appropriation for 
a Giant Power Survey which in the words of the act 
is to study: 


the water and fuel resources available for Pennsyl- 

vania and the most practicable means for their full 

utilization for power development and other related 

uses; to recommend such policy with respect to the 

generation and distribution of electric energy as will 

secure for the industries, railroads, farms and homes 
of the Commonwealth an abundant and cheap supply — 
of electric current for industrial, transportation, agri- 
cultural and domestic use; the practicability of the — 
establishment of giant power plants for the generation 
of electricity by fuel power -near. coal mines; the 
saving and the utilization of the by-products of coal; 

the transmission and distribution of electric energy 

throughout the Commonwealth; the electrification of — 
railroads; the generation of electrical energy by water- 
power; and the coordination of water power and fuel 

power development with the regulation of rivers by 

storage for water supply, transportation, public health, — 
recreation and other beneficial uses. 


Morris Llewellyn Cooke, who was director of the 
public works in Philadelphia under Mayor Blanken-— 
burg and director of the Utilities Bureau, was put in 
executive charge of the survey as director at the first” 
meeting of the board on August 29. 


sense of public duty. In accepting or rejecting his on 
posals, they leave the status of the industry as an absol te 
private business unchanged. 

And the probabilities are that public sentiment to th 
contrary notwithstanding it will remain unchanged so 
as the present technical organization of the fuel and por 
industry continues. No one is more keenly aware of t 
likelihood than Governor Pinchot who has taken practic: 
cognizance of it while the anthracite report of the 
States Coal Commission totally ignored it. In the mid: 
his conferences with the anthracite representatives the 
ernor announced his appointment of the members 0: 
Giant Power Survey Board created by act of the Tas 
legislature to conduct an outline survey of the er ener. 


ct ineenplites a conversion of coal into ei 
s at the mines, the high tension distribution of electri- 


ansmission of gas. Under a giant power system, said the 
vernor, “distance is as unimportant and state lines as mean- 
sless as in the pumping of oil from the Oklahoma fields 
the Atlantic seaboard.” Industries using wires or pipes 
the transmission of fuel or power are recognized as 
blic utilities, subject to full publicity of their investments, 
ices and profits, and subject to regulation in the public 
terest. In our common law from time immemorial it has 
en the quality of monopoly real or potential, as illustrated 
‘transportation of light or power, that has constituted the 
sis for public regulation. We have been accustomed to 
cake oi the anthracite monopoly as if anthracite coal were 
he distinct from coal in general, as if anthracite mono- 
were coal monopoly. But courts have not so regarded 
io them coal is coal and will continue to be so until 
as is converted into electricity and gas ae it reaches the 
nsumer. 
At the crux of the present crisis, SO Pinchot has 
vised the people to make it the*occasion for considering 


F course the great trouble with Gertrude was 
that she didn’t start right. Her father, at the 
first hint of her arrival, had run away as fast as 
he could, and while her mother could not do the 
me, it was not because she would not have been glad to. 


though Gertrude was sixteen when we first met her, her 


ner was still blaming her for being born. ‘Gosh, that 
gman can’t forget it,” said Gertrude with disgust, “I don’t 
pose she did want me. But a kid can’t help being born— 
.’ Which reflection seemed as just as was her 


3”? 4 | 


a 


wever, Geactrade’s mother absolutely refused to take 
ponsibility for her advent, and took no interest in her 


She told her story with that disarming frankness 
1 thrust out into a wicked world too young to develop 

sual repressions of speech, from sheer lack of knowledge 
at any are ey: Goodness, badness, marriage or the 


n apie hotel—all nada up one muddle of Lope 
and ieteaades, from which one standard alone ap- 


d from any of the rooming houses occupied by 
as “ae but she had, as it turned out, a 


if ae in the kitchen and fireside scenes from 
‘Homestead, biked Down East, and kindred dramas. 


i 


rom these giant power stations and the high pressure’ 


2 own up, me who would sit around the 
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their own interests. “They will serve themselves most effect- 
ively by exploring the technical transformation of the fuel 
and power industry projected by Pennsylvania’s Giant 
Power Survey. 

This will not eliminate anthracite as a peculiarly efficient 
domestic fuel, but it will greatly modify the character of 
public dependence upon it. ‘Throughout large areas center- 
ing at the mines, it should make manufactured gas available 
for heating. By electrifying the railroads and factory »ower 
plants, it will relieve the railroads of their bulkiest load and 
cheapen the costs of transportation. It will protect the 
public against the economic menace latent in the proposal 
that filthy soft coal should be used as a substitute for an- 
thracite. By increasing the volume of commercially avail- 
able electrical energy, it should greatly increase production 
and raise the general standard of living. If Governor 
Pinchot succeeds in tiding the miners, the operators, and the 
public over the present danger of a prolonged strike, he will 
deserve public gratitude. But in the long run his states- 
manship in advancing the technical and social modernization 
of the entire fuel and power industry through his giant 
power program.will be recognized as his greater contribu- 
tion to the permanent solution of the coal problem. 


Gertrude and Gus 
By Eleanor Rowland Wembridge 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ESTHER ANDREWS 


lamp in the evening. I want to talk to the old lady and to 
call her mother, or grandma, or something.” Gertrude 


“was a romanticist and while she was talking about her old 


couple she really meant what she said. But she had, I hate 
to think how many, years of restless habits behind her, and 
she could not change them all at once. So, the next time we 
saw Gertrude, although a home had. been found for her, 
interest in the old couple had waned, and interest in Gus 
was at its height. Gus was a fireman, which meant, of 
course, that he had a good pair of shoulders and a uniform. 
Such a combination is damaging to the peace of mind of any 
girl of sixteen, but to Gertrude it was fatal. A city employe, 
in uniform, who dashed through the streets on a red truck, 
and told tales of hairbreadth escapes from burning buildings, 
such was Gus, and he played his Othello to her Desdemona, 
pleased enough to have so breathless an audience. As for 
Gertrude, her head was completely turned, and her heart 
melted within her. We could not share her enthusiasm over 
Gus. Shoulders he undoubtedly had, but his face was like 
a weasel, and his eyes were shifty. However, it was apparent 
that Gertrude needed 4 home more than ever, and since Gus 
seemed, in his unmannerly fashion, willing to furnish it, 
there was nothing to do but to help them settle. Again 
Gertrude’s china blue eyes gazed into ours with a frankness 
that seemed almost unearthly. ‘Gus always said that he 
would marry me if he had to, and now he has got to, and so 
he says he will.” On this chivalrous basis, Gus and Gertrude 
went to the City Hall. There could be no church wedding, 
for Gus was a Catholic and Gertrude, for some reason, had 
decided that she was a Protestant. We could not discover 
why she thought so, until she said, cheerfully: “They say if 
you are Catholic you go to church, and I don’t go, so I must 
be a Protestant—and I won’t turn Catholic for any mutt.” 
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The theological question being thus settled, the ceremony 


was performed, and Gertrude trudged to their new flat full 
of hopes of having a home at last. It bothered us a good 


_ deal that both Gus and Gertrude had thought it necessary to 


stock the rooms quite so thoroughly with heavy stuffed 
furniture for which they were to pay $1,500, by instalments. 
Being absolutely dependent upon Gus’s wages, which were 
not large, and with other inevitable expenses ahead, such 
very heavy rocking-chairs and such very large lamps seemed 
unnecessary in an apartment so small that one’s shins con- 
tinually knocked against their carved and tasseled trimmings 

But this particular style of furniture had adorned‘ the 
vivid scene in Gertrude’s imagination, and now that she had 
a chance to see herself against such a rich background she 
could not bring herself to start with less. After all she was 
only sixteen. So we tried to hope that their courage would 
last as long as the instalments must be paid, and that Gus 
would fit into the rosy dream even better than the big, shiny 
“buffett” fitted into the dining-room. 

Soon after this Gus lost his job. He had, at Gertrude’s 
urgent request, come home to keep her company one evening. 
She complained so much of being lonesome that her insist- 


Gus found a nap on the magenta sofa more comfortable than a 
chair at the firehouse 


ence, combined with his own desires, made him find a nap on 
the magenta sofa more comfortable than a chair at the fire- 
house. But awkwardly enough, there was a fire during his 
absence, so Gus wore his uniform no more but became an 
unpicturesque figure in overalls. Of course, this nettled him, 
and he was inclined to think it was Gertrude’s fault. Ger- 
trude was so accustomed, however, to having everything her 
fault, that she worried little about it. She had more im- 
portant things to think of just then, for she, in the mean- 
time, was trying to bring up her three weeks old baby on the 
hospital schedule—she who had never done anything on 
schedule time in her life. Naturally enough, one set of 
schedules was all that she could hold in mind at once. The 
furniture premiums were forgotten and the instalment man 
gave his ultimatum. Inside of six months Gertrude and 
Gus were in a still smaller flat, very sparsely furnished, and 


$300 out of pocket—a small sum, after all, to have paid for 


six months of varnish and upholstery. 


_ deep in slumber to notice either the arrival of her husband — 


im a nt % Nie nid 
wey bee i cn 
ae 
ah 


slake the thirst of Cora romantic soul. ret aa 
temper had never been of the best, was finding the steady 
grind of loading box-cars much less to his taste than playing) 
cards in the engine house with the other firemen. More- 
over, a hot August with a fretful baby did not improv re 
Gertrude’s disposition, and she missed the trips to the merry- 
go-rounds and the ice-cream parlors with which her previous 
summers had been enlivened. So when Gus reminded Ger- 
trude, as he often did, that his fallen fortunes were because 
of her, she, in turn, reminded him that she had had many 4 
lovers more wealthy than he, and could have them now if 
she so much as winked an eye or dropped a handkerchief. 
As a matter of fact Gertrude had done neither since her 
infatuation with her husband. Even six months of life with” 
the grouchy Gus had not changed her love for him.’ But she” 
had the theory, based on much meditation and consultation 
with her girl friends, that a husband with an attractive wife’ 
like herself should continue his love-making, and that he 
should with gifts and “shows” express his appreciation of his 
good luck in winning her. If he declined to do so, he must 
be made to by jealousy. a 

The dramatic device of forging letters to othe beset 
has often been made use of in fiction and on the stage, 
but Gertrude conceived the idea of forging one to’ her- 
self. It was easy to see why this occurred to her, for 
her usual dramatic outlet had been recently suppressed. 
She had been a great patronizer of the circulating 
library which had a station in the local drug store. From 
its shelves she treated herself to volume after volume of the 
most sugary and impossible fiction, which she read until late fl 
at night, and aggravated Gus past endurance by her ab- 
sorption in it, and her quotations from it. One evening she 
propped herself with pillows on the kitchen floor, to read 
her latest romance, meaning by this pose, one must conclude, — 
to arouse curiosity in her husband when he came home and — 
found her there. But she inadvertently fell asleep. And 
when Gus arrived very tired and hungry, there he found 
her, in the middle of the floor, all the lights ablaze, and too 


or the hungry protests of her baby from the next room. — 
This was too much. “Darned foolishness,” snarled Gus, 
“Using the electricity reading a bunch of nonsense.” fea 


and Gertrude, thus suddenly cut off from her principal j joy 
proceeded to write, if she might not read. iD 
The first fruit of her pen was @ most outrageous I 


lessly on the stove for Gus to find wees he came ie 
found it. The first we knew of this episode was Gert 
calling over the phone in the hysterical voice which ‘she loy 
to use—""Take me somewhere. Gus is going to kill m 
you don’t.” 
When we next saw Gus (we did not hurry) he was s ie 
shaking with wrath, and thrust the letter into our ha 
The letter would have been funny if its disconnected 
climaxes had not thrown such a sad light on tri 
past. With a free hand to frame a lover to her own 
she could construct nothing but a monstrosity. Che 
Cooms, if he had existed, would have been even mo 
desirable than Gus. But the handwriting was so pl: 


T here he found her, too deep in slumber to notice the hungry 
. protests of the baby from the next room 


his conviction did not mend matters, however. If he was 
¢ now angry at her infidelity, he was even more enraged 
t her perverseness. A betrayed husband has some dignity; 
ne who has been made ridiculous has none. Gus seemed 


Oo feel that his position as head of the house could be re- . 


tored only by means of an application of his powerful fist. 
zertrude said that he knocked her down, and we not only 
lieved her, but we did not blame him. As Gus himself 
sely remarked, “If she wanted to kid him, she could take 
vhat_ was coming to her.” Poor Gertrude, it was not the 
irst time that she had been’ knocked down, nor was it likely 
Oo be the last. 

How any one could have the courage to deliberately ait 
pevbeariibe Gus, was more than we could see—but Gertrude 


vas determined to play the heroine i in her imaginative drama, _ 


ind she was equally determined that Gus should play the 
1er0. After all, she was barely seventeen, spending hot 
lays and nights i in a little flat with a heavy, fretful baby. 
Phe romance in her system was like a violent attack of the 
" easles—it simply had to come out, or turn in and slay its 
rictim. 

‘The next form of ie attack was | ede ie a revulsion 
; eeling against having been an undutiful wife, Gertrude 
rmined to be wifely to a fault. She would Bele out 
e family budget by taking a girl friend and an’ elderly 


h which they had started their married life. 
rder to start off well with the boarders, it was neces- 


- Gertrude now discovered that no furniture in 
alf so. dazzling as the description of it in the 


at ” With the ‘puchiee Sadler ve 


sts started out on a domestic experi- 


ed in response to her orders, the two’ 


This was Gertrude’s plan. The boarders would pay 
her and she would pay for the furniture. ‘When the debt 
was off her hands she would buy presents for Gus and 
stylish clothes for the baby and herself. But everything went 
wrong from the very first. The elderly relative promptly 
lost his job, and could not pay his bill, and the girl friend, 
who was behind on the payments for her last winter’s fur 
coat, asked for an extension of time. This shortage in cash 
naturally affected Gertrude, who in turn asked for an ex- 
tension on her own bill. But while she had been most 
good-natured in her response to her boarders, the furniture 
dealer was far from good-natured to her. If the furniture 
was removed for the second time, the boarders would have 
to go too, for there would be no place for them to sleep, nor 
any dishes for them to eat from. Moreover, if they left 
now, they would never pay for their back board. Obviously. 
Gus, instead of getting presents, must pay for the luxury of 
his house guests. In the meantime, the elderly relative, 
having so much time on his hand, was using it to flirt with 
the girl friend, and, as if this were not enough, Gus himself, 
as a slight compensation for so much trouble and incon- 
venience, began to join in the flirtation. Gertrude, flushed 
and unhappy over her steaming dish-pan, would hear up- 
roaring echoes from the next room where the two men were 
vying with each other to entertain the guest. 

“Her owing me $35 on her board, Gus takes her to a 
movie and leaves me with the baby—the nerve of that!” 
sobbed Gertrude.- The only solution to this tangle, which 
threatened to be not only a love triangle but a parallelogram, 
was to send back the furniture once more, evict the boarders, 
and start again, only a few more hundred dollars in debt 
than they were when they were married. 

_ What next? Gertrude, having exhausted the dramatic 
possibilities of the wayward and the dutiful wife, selected 
as her next role that of the hysterical patient. She was 
seized with frequent attacks, which culminated in a parti- 
cularly violent outburst of nerves outside of a movie theater. 
The attack was brought on by an argument as to which 


parent should carry the baby. Both of them firmly and 


noisily declined to perform this office, until Gertrude, having 
by a ruse got young Warren Harding into his father’s arms, 
left him there, and darting suddenly across the street, she 


a: 
ae Fo 
—s 
Past the fire engine house, where Gus’s old pals watched the 
whole affair with great relish 


- 


SIGR hee 


marched home with her nose in the air. Te would not have 
been quite so bad if the way home had not been past the fire 


engine house where Gus had been formerly employed, and | 


where his old pals, now seated at leisure in the doorway, 
were watching the whole affair with great relish. Gertrude 
refused to cast one glance at these, her one-time dancing 
partners, or to answer their greetings. She flounced past 
them, her high heels beating a quick tattoo on the pavement, 
her red cheeks blazing, and her long ear-rings waving in 
rhythm to her stride. Gus followed slowly, his face red- 
dened not by rouge but by wrath, gripping the howling baby 
under one arm. . He was too utterly enraged to do aught 
but glare helplessly at his former colleagues. And although 


some of them were family men and privately sympathetic, 


what could they do, under the circumstances, but extend 
cheerful inquiries for the health of himself and his family, 
and ask him now he enjoyed married life? 

If looks could kill, many corpses would have lined the 
streets that day. Poor Gus! One could hardly blame him 
for wanting to shake Gertrude until, as he said “her teeth 
would rattle.” Even Gertrude had misgivings, after this 
last episode, lest she had gone too far. She was obliged to 
think quickly. Gus would soon be at her heels and this 
time she was really afraid of him. She thought of the novels 
she had read, and agreed with Goldsmith, that “when lovely 
woman stoops to folly” there gets to be a point where “the 
only way to give repentance to her lover and wring his 
bosom—is to die.” But even in the face of instant death, 
Gertrude did not forget her role of dramatic heroine. Again 
a note was hastily penned and placed upon the stove, and as 
Gus, full of wrath, opened the door, Gertrude faced ‘him 
with a box in her hand. Before he had a chance to utter 
what she knew was coming, she pointed tragically +o the 
note, swallowed the contents of the box, and fell ane 
to the floor. 

Poor Gus—again ated: He looked at the note which 
read as follows: - 


Dear Friends, I am going to commit suicide, as soon as I 
finish this note. Gus has ruined my life, I have nothing to live 
TOL 
Sincerely, Gertcide 


P.S. I shall drink lie. 
Gus has given it to me. 
Goodbye, and love to all. 
Curses\on Gus. 

Scrawled up the 
margin of the note was 
an after-thought of 
maternal sentiment: 
“Please take care of 
baby”—for as  Ger- 
trude hastily recalled, 
no beautiful young 
mother dies without 
asking a cruel world to 
take care of her baby. 
The picture would not 
be complete without it. 

Under the circum- 
stances, there was, of 
course, nothing for 
Gus to do but to call 
in a neighbor and a 
doctor. The  neigh- 


She pointed tragically to the note, 
swallowed the contents of the box— 
and fell. screaming to the floor 


THE SURVEY 


Nothing fell to Gus’s share but lifted elbows and averted 
shrugs 


bor, at Gertrude’s request, telephoned to us: “Come 
at once, Gertrude has just been murdered.” When we 
arrived, the neighbor was administering such remedies as she 
found recommended by the cook-book, which the doctor 
later supplemented with a stomach pump. How much poison 
she really swallowed we never knew. But if the “lie” di 
not make her feel sick the stomach pump and the cook-book 
between them, certainly did. . wie 
She and Gus were a very subdued couple when the attair 
was finally over, and Gertrude lay white and limp upon the 
bed. Nevertheless there was a flicker of triumph in her ey 
The little drama had been a success. Gus had been put in 


‘the wrong, and her little world was there to witness his 


discomfiture. The women who had gathered from the ad- 


jacent flats took up their cues as if they had rehearsed them. 


‘There were many encouraging little pats given to. the in- 
valid, and much murmuring of “dearie” and “girlie,” where- 
as nothing fell to Gus’s share but lifted elbows and averted 
shrugs. There was nothing for him to do but to accept the 
role of the repentant husband, and to behave exactly as 
Gertrude had intended him to Beane when she staged the 
scene. ) 

The next day, after it was all over, and we were wonder- 
ing-what to do next, came the following note, which Re 
to relieve us of any immediate responsibility : 


Dear Friends. Don’t expect any news of me. Not wile [ 
live. If you had not raved like lunatics I would not have got 
so mad. I have had enough of you. In fact too much. I d 
think my husband likes you any too well, and I want you 
know that there aren’t any things on eeetht I loathe as much 
I loathe you. I am a good wife and mother, so stay away. 
never want to see any of you again in my life. 

P. S. I don’t expect an answer. 

So this was the next act! Gertrude’s creative energy 
enormous. She had evidently been planning the next inst 
ment of her serial drama, before she had recovered fror 
effects of the last. And she had decided that not Gus, | 
we, should play the villain’s part. If she has cast us for t 
villain’s role we must play it, for no one can be a pa 0 
Gertrude’s life without acting in her dramas. But, despit 
the trouble which she gives us, neither Gus, nor we, | i 
ever desert her. And if we do not desert her it will b 
the same reason. We all want to see what she will do: 


AN THE NEGRO RACE survive in America? 
In all the northern and some southern states, 
and in the cities, North or South, Negro deaths 
outnumber Negro births. The last decade has 

nessed a remarkable drift of Negroes from country to 

, driven by ravages of the boll-weevil in the cotton fields, 

d by the better educational advantages of the cities for 

r children, or the high wages which prevailed in northern 
ities when war and subsequent legislation cut off immigra- 

Bon and restricted the supply of unskilled labor, until now 

third of the Negroes in this country live in urban commu- 

ni es, in which so far the race has been unable to maintain 
its numbers by natural increase. 

In 1790 Negroes comprised almost a fifth of the popula- 

on of the United States; in 1920 just under one-tenth. 

This relative decrease has been due to three factors; for’ 

about a century the growth of the Negro population has 

been derived almost entirely from natural increase, while 
the white population has been augmented by large numbers 
of immigrants; the Negro birth rate has declined much more 
rapidly than the white, showing a decrease of 17 per cent 
etween 1910 and 1920, whereas the white decreased only 


nV, per cent; and the Negro death rate in all age groups 
and from nearly every cause far outstrips that of whites. 
ia At birth the average Negro boy looks forward to nine years 
‘ess of life than a white boy, the Negro girl baby to twelve 
years less than her white neighbor. During the first year 
f life the death rate of Negro babies is nearly twice that. 
white babies. According to the Metropolitan Life In- 
ance Company, tuberculosis kills eleven times as many 
ored boys between the ages of ten and fourteen as white 
ys, and about eight times as many young colored girls 
hites. The general death rate of Negro groups in the 
ited States amounts to half as much again as the white; 
some districts it is twice as great. 
‘his apparent racial handicap is of supreme importance 
only to the ten and a half millions of Negroes in the 
ited States but also to their white neighbors, employers, 
friends. Behind the actual loss of human life, measured 
suffering and money, lies a tremendous burden of illness 
lowered yitality, much of which inevitably is passed on 
o industry and community. Recently a well-known health 
:, istrator publicly advised northern manufacturers not 
ve their factories to the South, declaring that the ap- 
‘cheapness of labor and some materials in the South 
ore than counterbalanced by the high morbidity rate 
hey must expect among their employes (both white 
legro). Among the few bits of exact evidence which 
on morbidity is the finding of a sociological survey 
gro residents of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, carried 
n the direction of the Missouri Negro Industrial 
sion. In this pial group the workers had averaged 
‘past year a loss of 65 days—t18 per cent of the 
illness. ‘The Negro Year Book estimates that 
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450,000 Negroes are seriously ill at any one time and that 
the annual loss of the race in earnings through sickness and 
death is $300,000,000. 

Not the least important angle of the problem.of illness is 
the danger which it entails to one’s neighbors. In the South, 
and to an increasing extent in the North, Negroes are em- 
ployed as domestic servants often in close contact with young 
children, or as porters, waiters and in similar occupations 
which imply a personal relationship with whites. The Mis- 
souri Tuberculosis Association estimates that while Negroes 
constitute only 5 per cent of the population of the state, 
they compose 34 per cent of the total number of persons in 
such vocations. In Missouri tuberculosis is four times as 
prevalent among Negroes as among whites. The association 
concludes that the “‘first line of engagement with the enemy 
tuberculosis is to save Negroes from the disease.”” Much 
the same line of argument could be adopted for typhoid 
fever and the venereal diseases, which we have reason to 
believe of special prevalence among Negroes. 


NY attempt to define exactly this problem of illness and 

death among Negroes is blocked first by a lack of ade- 
quate statistics, Vital statistics prior to 1920 include chiefly 
Negro residents of northern cities. The reports of life insurance 
companies, which contain much of the detailed information, 
similarly include only a special group, not representative of 
the race as a whole in this’ country and probably of greater 
intelligence and earning capacity than the average northern 
Negro. Any interpretation of northern figures must take 
account also of the large numbers of Negro‘immigrants from 
the South and the West Indies who are still struggling to 
adjust themselves to changed conditions. 

Due in part probably to these changes—and in part 
probably to a restricted diet and a lack of sunshine as well — 
as to their dark skin, the great majority of Negro children 
in northern cities develop rickets. (See The Survey: April 
15, 1923.) Some clinicians estimate that hardly a Negro 
child in New York City escapes having the disease in at 
least a mild form. Undoubtedly this widespread’ condi- 
tion, which so often causes a narrow restricted chest develop- 
ment, is responsible for much of the high prevalence of 
respiratory diseases among Negroes and has its effect upon 
the infantile death rate, and upon the tubergulosis mortality 
rate of later years. Another of its serious and lasting con- 
sequences—deformity of the pelvic bones—may have a bear- 
ing upon the high maternity death rate for Negro women. 
In six states which report, the death rate among white 
mothers from puerperal causes is 6.3 per 1,000 live births; 
among Negro mothers it is 11.3. Much of this discrepancy, 
however, is undoubtedly due to inferior care. 

In the eleven states which keep separate records, the ad- 
justed rate of mortality from tuberculosis is three times as 
great for Negroes as for whites. About the same ratio 
holds for respiratory diseases, according to the statistics of 
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Ne Health Crusader is content 
. With just a hasty, careless rub; 

1 give my neck and ears and nails 
A thorough, hearty, soapy scrub. 


Posters copyright by the National Child Welfare Association, Ine. 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Typhoid fever 
strikes with only slightly less favoritism. There is little re- 
liable information on malaria, but there is reason to believe 
it occurs with special frequency among Negroes, and while 
statistics on the venereal diseases are notoriously fragmentary 
and inaccurate, there is some ground also for holding them 
an even greater problem among Negroes than whites. 

On the mere statement of these staggering handicaps it 
would be easy enough to conclude that the Negro is an in- 
ferior physical machine, and that he cannot be expected— 
at least in the United States—to withstand the struggle 
for existence with the chances of endurance and success 
which the white man possesses. 

Fortunately there are a number of reasons for believing 
‘that such a conclusion is unwarranted. In general, the 
Negro death rate has shown a greater decline in recent 
years than the white: the decline in the rate for whites in 
the registration area between 1910 and 1920 was 11.7 per 
cent; that for Negroes, 23.9 per cent. In New York City, 
where the problems of the Negro population were aggravated 
by the influx of blacks from the South and the West Indies, 
the decline in the Negro death rate between 1910 and 1921 
amounted to 28.3 per cent, while that of the whites was 
30.5 per cent. The differences between the death rates, of 
Negroes in cities and in rural districts give additional proof 
of the influence of environment. Moreover, at any one time 
the death rate among Negroes compares favorably with cer- 
tain groups of whites. Assistant Surgeon-General John W. 
Trask pointed out in the Public Health Reports (March 
17, 1916) that the Negro rate of 1912 in the United States 
compared favorably with that of the white populations of 
Hungary, Roumania, Spain and Austria in the same year. 
_ An earlier study in New York City (Medical Record, Jan. 
25, 1908) showed that the death rate in 1906 among per- 
sons whose parents were born in Italy was 36.43; of those 
whose parents were born in Austria-Hungary, 23.4, and of 
Negroes, 27.16. — 

“The death rate among the colored is about what the 
mortality of whites was about twenty years ago,” said Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, recently in writing of improved conditions 
of health among members of the Negro race. ‘Twenty years 
covers the greater period of the widespread crusades against 


he stretches, yawns, mopes and sighs, 
Sleep hangs heavy on her eyes. __ 
If shed slept ten hours last night, 
Shed be looking much more bright. 


ing personal and family problems as their white neighbo: 01 


Ae you 'shamed to gobble 
“Twill make you ill. Youllsee! 
“You should join the Health Crusade 
And chew your food like me! — 


tuberculosis, malaria, typhoid fever and infant mortali 
That these crusades first showed waves of improvement 
the white population is only another way of saying that 
depend in large part on the sanitation and the educa’ 
which is most easily available to groups with higher : 
comes. The Negro quarter is the last section of a city 
be reached and cleaned up in a campaign against CESSPOI 
or malarial mosquitos. y 

When an Alabama county is spending $7.03 on tea 
salaries for each white child, and 13 cents for each eal rl 
child, it is useless to expect its colored population to mal 
as intelligent use of even what facilities they have for me 


The illiteracy and ignorance of colored populations in 
South ‘is at least partly responsible for the superstiti 
which surround the midwife of the southern states who 
tends about 80 per cent of the Negro births, and throv 7 
her to the needless loss of mothers and babies. (In o1 
Arkansas county recently studied by the Bureau of 
Hygiene it was found that one of every 23 babies } 
stillborn, while the average for the United States hi 
in 45.) 

Studies by the Children’ s Bureau have demonstatae 
and again that the infant mortality rate is in inverse p 
portion to the family income, a fact which must be consid : 
in contemplating the high infant death rates of a race w 
is unprivileged economically. One of the most recent 
of the bureau—that of Baltimore—finds that even ; 
groups with equally low incomes, the death rate of 
is increased by half when the mother works outs 
home, which in turn should be linked with the estim 
the secretary of the New York Urban League tha’ 
of five Negro mothers in New York are obliged t 
plement the family income by “working out.” In 
northern cities a Negro family is obliged to pay hig 
for poorer quarters than a white family; even the 
come cannot be stretched as far. Overcrowdi 
inevitably—with a whole trail of undesirable effe 
the health and integrity of the family. It is estimat 
three-quarters of the families in Harlem, the Ne 
of New York City, have to eke out the ingeme 
pay the high rents by taking in lodgers. 

Those very fields in which the Negro ¢ 
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ean be conquered by education, sanitation, medical care, and 
a family income which admits of adequate food and housing, 
he very factors which Negroes so often have been unable 
P tain. Where there has been an opportunity for them to 
, as the figures of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
pany amply attest, improvement in all of these respects 
been nothing short of startling. 

‘ While the decade between 1910 and 1920 registered the 
smallest percentage increase of the Negro population in the 
story of the country and a city-ward movement of the 
e, which from the point of view of health has had an 
ediate unfavorable result, it registered also the quick 
ponse of Negro communities to the measures of public 
Ith advance which have been proved valid for the white . 
e. There is some evidence to support the assertion that 
under the plantation régime the slaves, valued by their 
white owners as property, and living under conditions which | 
lid not differ substantially from those of the neighboring 
whites, showed none of the predisposition to tuberculosis 
ad other respiratory diseases which now are considered 
aracteristics peculiar to the race. In a paper read at the 
ashington conference, Eugene Kinckle Jones of the Na- 
onal Urban League quoted interesting figures bearing on 
this point: . 

Vi igures showing the death rates of the white and the colored 
ypulations of Mobile, Ala. as far back as 1843 and of 
Charleston, $. C., as far back as 1822 show that the white 
eath rate was far in excess of that of Negroes. In Mobile in 
e period from 1843 to 1846 the average annual white death 
te was 45.8 per thousand and the average annual Negro death 
‘ate was 23.1 per thousand. In the period from 1852 to 1855, 
he average annual death rate for the whites of Mobile was 
34.4 per thousand and for Negroes it was 34.7 per thousand. 
n Charleston, in the period from 1822 to 1830, the white 
average annual death rate was 32.7 per thousand and for 
Negroes it was 28.2 per thousand; while in the period from 
1831 to 1840, the white average annual death rate was 25.24 
and for the Negro it was 25.02 per thousand. 

At the close of the Civil War, we therefore find a group of 
egroes living principally in the South—rural in the main— 
sessed of relatively good health and prepared with a good 
ical background to begin a life of freedom and to take up 
tricate and difficult preblems of the new civilization. 


4 
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/ strong case certainly can be made for the statement that 
igher chances of disease and death which the Negro in- 
tably faces now are the result of a national break- 
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THE COLORED DEATH RATE 
IS THREE TIMES THE WHITE 
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down in the difficult task of meeting the terrific handicaps— 
ignorance, dependence, social stigma—which our social or- 
ganization imposes upon a subject or a newly liberated people. 
If this is true, all the movements started by white and N egro 
groups to improve the housing, education, and economic 
opportunities of the race will inevitably produce increasing 
dividends in health and longer life, and the more specific 
movements toward meeting Negro health problems—the 
work of the United States Public Health Service, or state 
departments of health which are undertaking special cam- 
paigns, such as Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri : 
of the National Urban League and its local branches and 
of the national and local health organizations must show in- 
creasing dividends. For the present, the grossly unequal 
chances of the white and the black Americans must con- 
tinue to challenge all who are working for the country’s 
social betterment, which will depend in no small part on 
the ability of both groups to work together to build condi- 
tions under which the Negro race can survive. 
Mary Ross 


Salvaged Families 


N SPITE of local or regional and racial differences in 
the rate of decline, it may be stated that for fifty years 
past the annual death rate from tuberculosis has been falling 
in the United States registration area, in those states indi- 
vidually which have had reasonably accurate records and 
in those of the larger cities of the country for which reliable 


‘data can be obtained. 


It has been the custom to interpret the improvement in 
the situation in terms of lives saved, of lives lengthened, of 
deaths prevented or postponed. Or we have indulged in 
the fascinating pastime of calculating the cost of tubercu- 
losis in terms of dollars spent for care in sickness, earnings 
lost, or life values. We have applied these estimated cash 
equivalents of disease to the burden of the nation, to che 
tax upon a community in a year, to the load carried 
chiefly by the family of the sick person or by the invalid 
himself. 

While such figures are convincing, they are but cold 
facts and leave us without some of the comfort which I 
believe we are entitled to. ‘The bald figures, I believe, are 
but the commonplace expression of a great social accomplish- 
ment to be told in terms of salvaged families and _per- 
manence of home life. 


When it is remembered that approximately 33 per cent 


of all relief work in New York City* is for families in 
which tuberculosis is the main if not the only cause of de- 
pendency; when we recall the fact that 41 per cent of the 
relief for widows given by the city is in families where 
tuberculosis ‘caused the husband’s death; when we see that 
of the three to four millions of dollars spent by the city 
for child-welfare, in 42 per cent it was the death of the 
father from tuberculosis that caused the dependency of the 
children, and when we know that about one-half of the 
entire cost of work of the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor was due to needs, in 
families and among individuals, created by tuberculosis 
deaths and sickness, we can visualize perhaps better than 


* While the experience quoted comes entirely from New York City (I am 
indebted to the staff of the New York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor for the facts upon which the argument is based), many 
other cities where the progress of social and relief work is recorded could 
presumably produce similar reports. 
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by death rates or per capita costs the wide-spread helene. 
reaching into increasing thousands of homes, due ‘to the 
quick detection of tuberculosis, the removal of infected 
persons from close contact with the well, and the teaching 
of the laws of personal hygiene and the observance of social 
and economic justice to one’s fellows, upon which the 
control of the disease depends. 

There has been a decided reduction in the proportion of 
cases in which the cause of dependency was chiefly or only 
tuberculosis among'the 5,000 families, more or less, under 
care each year by the A. I. C. P. In 1917-1918 the per- 
centage of all families (4829) under care in which one or 
more members had tuberculesis was 17.6 per cent, 850 

- families. In 1921-1922, among 5518 families, only 635, 
or 11.5 per cent were tuberculosis families. During these 
five years the total relief ' 
budget rose from $148,- 
285.19 to $345,373.59 and 
the relief among the tuber- 
culosis families from $53,019 
to $103,444. 

Personal observation con- 
vinces me that the quality 
and length of relief service 
has approached more nearly 
the ideal in the past year 
than in any preceding year 
and this has been possible be- 
cause cases of tuberculosis are 
detected earlier, a smaller 
number of the exposed mem- 
bers of the families have been 
infected, or at least so heavily as to show. active. dis- 
eases, and the family in most instances has not been 
so long below the level of self-support that the most 
serious problems of under-nourishment, secondary dis- 
eases and long non-employment have developed. Similar 
but less marked changes have occurred jn the experience of 
the United Hebrew: Charities during the same period, a 
reduction from 12 per cent (593 out of 4962 families) in 
1917 to 10.4 per cent (394 out of 3783 families) in 1922; 
and in the Charity Organization Society, from 13.5 per cent 
(1920). to 9.7 per cent in 1922 (figures for earlier years 
not available). In the experience of the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities little change was recorded, the percentage in 
1919 being 7.8 and in 1922 7.6 out of a total of families 
under care of 3400 to 4000. 

Assembling the experience of these four relief and social 
service agencies, we find that while in 1918 14.65 per cent 
were tuberculosis families, in 1922 the percentage was 9.96. 
These agencies serve families throughout the five boroughs 
of the city of New York, and during the five years 1918 
to 1922 the city population grew from 5,482,600 to 5,839,- 
738 or 6 per cent, and the tuberculosis deaths fell from 
10,098 to 5,802 or 42 per cent. We might put it that the 
tuberculosis family relief rate fell 32 per cent while the 
tuberculosis death rate fell 46 per cent in a community 
that increased 6 per cent in population in five years. Fur- 
thermore, during these five years 1918-1922, there was a 
reduction of 36.3 per cent in the number of tuberculosis 
patients cared for in the hospitals in the city, a reduction 
of 16.7 per cent in the total number of tuberculosis patients, 
residents of the city of New York, segregated in all hos- 
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pee ud sanatoria either i in or out of the city and a redu 


tion of 14 per cent. in ‘the number registered with the 
partment of Health. Certainly’ these reductions in 
registration, ceereeaten and hospitalization in a stea 
growing population convince one that a large part of 
accepted social burden has been removed. If we consi 
that each registered patient is a member of a family group, 
we may claim that in the city of New York in these fix 
years there have been 15,876 families without the anxiet 
and fear which tuberculosis brings who would have suff 
ed in this way if the incidence of 1918 had been maintai 
ed. In addition there were 3773 families from whose mi 
a member was not taken for a period of segregation i 
hospital or sanatorium which would have gone through th 
trying experience if the 1918 rate of removals had continuedy 
In this connection itis well to remember that the sick 
rates run parallel with the death rates and for every dea 
there were probably at least seven times as many persor s 
needing medical care. \ 
From the social, or shall we say the home-making point of 
view, a significant fact is that from 62 to 68 per cent of alll 
deaths were of males, during these five years, although the male 
population is less than the female. The male, even in the p - 
ent day, is more commonly the main or only support of t 
family. It would seem that we have not yet equalized the! 
hazards of men’s and women’s lives in cities, for while 
tuberculosis death rate has declined, the predominance 
male over female deaths has altered, if at all, in the dire 
tion of greater losses in proportion among males. 
Of still further significance is the change in the age 
which most deaths from tuberculosis occur, from 37 y% in 
I9I11 to nearly 47 at the present time, indicating a post- 
ponement of incapacity from this disease, which we may | 
fairly claim has prevented the throwing of children into) 
institutions or industry, and has permitted more of the! 
tuberculosis families to work and save enough to escape de- 
pendency. ‘To offset this is, however, a change of relatively. 
recent origin, namely the reduction in the age at which + 
women die, from a peak at the ages of 25 -29 to one in the 
period 20-25. Does it not seem probable that the me 
owing to better working conditions, shorter hours and higt 
pay, have succeeded in postponing a breakdown in health 
while the girls and young women, eager to seize the op- 
portunities for economic indepeatenne have hastened the 
development of active disease ? sat 2 
Hospitals for bone.and joint tuberculosis in various pl: 
are running with many vacant beds, and many a city 
county is finding a steadily decreasing pressure for a 
commodation of tuberculosis patients in its institutio 
The corollary—less breaking in family circles, less need < 
help, and need for a shorter term of help among the far 
of tuberculosis patients—is one to give us courage. 
The postponement of the date of death or the incre se 
of life expectancy is a social factor of large a 
permitting as it does more commonly a completed. 
career. Is not one of the reasons why there is so 
less commitment of children to institutions, in addit 
the change inthe attitude of society, the great red 
in the deaths of mothers from tuberculosis, and 
that when they do die it is more commonly at an ag 
the children are no longer entirely dependent on. 
and direction? Haven EMERSO: 


- OLKA ied and returned to his seat with a 
firm tread. His testimony, a sing-song poem, had 
convinced the jury. They smiled approval. I 
was sutrounded by Russia. ‘The curious gut- 
sounds and the buzzing, bobbing heads were silhouetted 
a window. Was there a turnip-topped church in 
¢ distance? I was almost afraid to look. Yes, there was 
church just across Tompkins Square—not domed but spired 
capped with a cross. I came back to New York with 
rt: 1 was in a school-room, or rather three long school- 
ms thrown together end to end. The parents’ committee, 
een in number, were grouped at my end of the room, 
ing the work of the teacher, who stood by her class 
irty eight- ~year- -olds. It was not an easy group to con- 
ince, especially since the jury directed the examination. 
reading and declamations were good—but what would 
jury ask next? The teacher waited. 


) arose to a great height and bowed to the teacher. He 
the chairman, . 
sha, write thou on board,” commanded the sweet-faced 


e of the little girls came forward and spelled out 
ly in Russian characters “Bolshaya komnata”’: “My 
id registered large room.” Then Nina, Ivanushka, Anna, 
ha and a dozen others wrote phrases one after the other. 
roud father, a big husky house-wrecker, cleaned the 


e teacher seemed terribly nervous; her wrist-watch 
d never out of her asst or consciousness, She whis- 


dloudy face. The trial was at a standstill. No one 
1 to know what was the matter. ‘The teacher and 
conferred again, then the latter came to me. 
lease, sir, be so kind, permit me! We have trouble.” 
yoke his Russian i in such a quick agitated way. It was 
It for an American to follow. 

dent, Professor §., our honorable president is ex- 
¥ He must sign the certificates of the pupils. We 
vive them out now. Be so kind as to sign 


Gerbies of E. Weyhe 


Muscovy on Manhattan 


lease be so kind give dictation,” said a common laborer. 


each time and never removed his ae from the — 


COMMUNITIES 


+ 


one’s Russian is lame at best, and when overcome with 
appreciation ? 

Twice, thrice I tried to make my unfitness clear and #hen 
teacher and committee came to the aid of the chairman and 
I began to slip. With pen in hand I sat down to practice 
my name in Russian, when—praise God—the professor came 
with breathless Sralatee 

The next class, numbering thirteen, ages eight to twelve, 
filed into the room. In the beginning the tests were similar 
to those of the first group, but the words were harder and 
the dictation longer. 

The foreman of the jury then took a hand. “Ask them 
about literature.” He seemed to think they would fail. 

The teacher gave titles of Russian books, the class gave 
the authors; she reversed the process and the same popping 
response came forth. 

“Ask them about history,” from the jury. 

“When did Rurick rule?” from the teacher. Every hand 
went up. 

“Who founded Petrograd?” The excitement was too 
great. ‘‘Peter Velliki,” came the unanimous reply. 

. Next was a sketch by two girls and a boy. Such abandon, 
such phantasy expressed in those simple little gestures. 

When it was all over I asked for a history of the school. 
This is what I learned. The Russian society ‘Nauka’ 
(Nauka means sctence in Russian) is a mutual benefit 
society composed of some four hundred working men, pure 
Russians of the peasant class from various parts of Russia, 
which was organized in 1905. I found that in addition 
to its insurance and mutual aid activities Nauka had al- 
ways endeavored to supply some of the educational and most 
of the social needs of its members. In so far as is possible 
for a people intensely interested in politics the society has 
always maintained a non-political platform. Its home, a 
well-kept three-story house on East Tenth Street; is well 
furnished with a music room with a piano and balylaikas, 
four large class rooms, a room for chess, checkers, pool and 
billiards, an auditorium equipped for dramatic performances, 
a Russian-English library with about a thousand volumes, 


and a restaurant in the basement. 


The educational activities have varied according to the 
needs and interests of the group. “The Russian lan- 
guage, history and 
literature has always 
been a part of the 
curriculum, and 
arithmetic, chemis- 

’ try, botany,  elec- 
tricity, astronomy 

- and agriculture have 
‘ appeared in the cur- 
riculum as teachers 
were available. Eng- 
lish has been given 
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more or less sporadically by American organizations. The 
expense of this educational work has almost without excep- 
tion been carried by fees collected from those who studied. 

As time went on and these tailors, grocers, house-wreckers, 
mechanics and laborers became established as heads of famil- 
ies they often resented the apathetic attitude of their chil- 
dren toward the rich culture of their mother country. To 
expose these young Americans to that precious heritage and 


to reestablish in some cases a completely broken means of . 


communication between the child, who refused to talk any- 
thing but English, and the parent who knew only Russian, 
the Children’s School was established three years ago. The 
president of the society, a shirt-maker by trade, appointed a 
parent’s committee composed of a half-dozen mothers and 
nine men. ‘This committee hired the teacher, collected the 
fifty cents a week per child from the parents and advertised, 
promoted, and generally supervised the work of the school. 
The children attend the public schools in the morning 
and the Russian school two hours in the afternoon. Un- 


fortunately the requests the committee has made for help 


in the way of equipment from the public schools have been 
flatly refused or evaded. The Y. M. C. A., through its 
Russian secretary, has been helpful on occasion and has now 
arranged for space in a church where the school may be en- 
larged and ‘extended to other groups. Already in Henry 
Street and Harlem other Russian neighborhoods are taking 
up this idea of supplementing the work of public schools 
with cooperative cultural service. 

Nauka’s school will soon reopen for the fall and winter. 
The children will be taught the language, history, geog- 
raphy, literature, art, dances, songs and music of their 
parents’ home-land. There are to be new comfortable seats 
for the smaller children, bought with the five hundred dollar 
balance which remained in the committee’s hands when it 
closed the books in June. 

It is a very significant thing that these Russians are doing. 
They are giving their children a double social heritage. 
These East Side children have a chance to discover the 
good in both American and Russian culture, and are twice 
as rich from this point of view as our American youngsters 
of native stock. Tuomas L. Corron 


State-taught Safety 


Since the following was written, Lewis T. Bryant, state 
commissioner of labor for New Jersey, has died suddenly at 
Atlantic City. To Colonel Bryant’s vision is due the de- 
velopment of the Safety Museum in Jersey City—an out- 
standing achievement in the education of those who live by 
industry. Fle gave the state twenty years of continuous 
service under both Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations and the museum may well stand as his memorial. 


IN. Jersey has forged ahead of other states in re- 
claiming the victims of industrial accident. The 
Rehabilitation .Clinic at Jersey City gives one of the 
most perfect examples available of the miracles achieved 
by professional skill, the X-ray, the ultra violet ray, and the 
other servants of modern orthopedics in restoring torn 
muscles, broken bones, and other physical injuries. There, 
and in similar clinics at Newark, Trenton, Camden and 
Paterson, more than 14,000 monthly treatments are given. 

Even more distinctive, however, is the Safety Museum 
established by the Department of Labor in its Jersey City 


September 1 


hesdaartees militating for the prevention of accident 2 
disease in industry as the clinics work for cure. There: 
safety museums in Paris and Munich; once there was o: 
New York, which is to be reopened this fall under 
direction of the New York,Department of Labor 
now the work of New Jersey in this field stands subs ‘2 
tially unique in this country. a 

Suppose yourself a manufacturer, anxious to protect yol 
employes against the whirl of revolving wheels and bel 
which may grind out death or lifelong injury in a second 
careless inattention, In the museum you can see machin 
operated with various types of guards which meet fl 
standards of the department. Here also are exhibits 4 
elevator devices which reduce the possibility of accident ta 
minimum ; of ladders which cannot slip; of whirling laundi 
machines, capable of sucking in a man’s arm or eyen hf 
whole body, which cannot be started until the coves 
closed, and of dozens of other safeguarded pieces of © 
mechanism of industry. The factory owner, watching thes 
devices which have been installed by the firms which a 
and market them, can readily determine what best meets I 
needs and the state’s requirements, i 

Safety, moreover, has been interpreted to cover a mue 
broader field than the application to motor machinery wh 
it is likely to connote. In the last published report of tl 
Department of Labor (1921) only one in seven of the fad 
accidents and less than one in four of the non-fatal accident 
were attributable to motor machinery, and a still smalle 
proportion of each to power-working machines. Falls of th 
worker were responsible for the greatest number of fat; 
accidents, and falling objects accounted for the largest pro 
portion of the accidents which did not result in death. 
sincere attempt to remove the conditions which predispose t 
these and other forms of accidents can disregard the wor 
ker’s general surroundings, or the thousand and one detail: 
of his own health and mental attitude which condition 
personal fitness. Such considerations lead to the exhibits ¢ 
wall decorations which test-for 70 per cent reflecting valu 
or higher; to more than a dozen lighting systems adapted 1 
different kinds of work and calculated to obviate eye-strai 1 
and the glare and black shadows which too often occasio 
accidents in factories; to systems for the removal of stea 
excessive heat, and the fumes and dusts which form th 
insidious hazards of many occupations. There are instal 
lations of model lavatories, which make cleanliness easily 
attainable, of first-aid equipment which should be at the 
disposal of the industrial physician or nurse, and of a. 
teria equipment such as would be used in a lunch-r 
employes. There are charts and photographs to show s 
and unsafe practices in various trades, to point out gr. 
ally the conditions which resulted in some specific acci 
or to illustrate such essential conditions of the w 
welfare as housing or food. For those who would foll 
out these various subjects in still greater detail there | 
collection of books, pamphlets, and reports on the ph 
industrial equipment and practice which bear on sa 

Is the Safety Museum used? Emphatically, yes. — 
dition to the employers who are summoned because 
violation of industrial rules and led to examine the 
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THE VANISHING SALOONS OF THE BOWERY ‘ 
authority for this map which indicates that of the 97 saloons on New York’s too- 


aaa stores of many sorts, and a hobo bookshop have taken the places of .Bowery barrooms 


Labor in making their plants as efficient and as safe as 
ssible, and study the equipment voluntarily to that end. 
oreover, a man interested in some specialized type of 
1ipment can hardly escape from the museum without ob- 
ning new and improved ideas on a score of other points 
ich confront him wherever he turns. The Department of 
bor has made its Jersey headquarters a center for all the 
ases of its work. Here is a bureau of vocational guidance 
oys and girls just entering industry, the employment 
ies for older workers, skilled and unskilled, the com- 


ation court, the clinics for the victims of industrial 
dent, and all the bureaus under which the routine in- 
a and checking of New Jersey’s scores of industries is 
inistered. Visitors who come to the building on any 
© of a dozen other errands stray into the museum. In 
nection with it, moreover, a regular series of lectures on 
‘ous aspects of industrial management and safety is given 
the superintendents and foremen of factories in the vi- 
4, who come in a body, a factory or two at a time. 
. are also, of course, talks and exhibits arranged by the 
tment in the factories themselves or before public 
‘ings of people who are interested in hearing how work 


should be done. ven pe 


to federate not only organizations and people, but facts 
leas. So it maintains a research library, into which in- 
on is poured from 51 national organizations, 17 bureaus 
vernmental research, 38 state boards of charities, 14 uni- 

extension headquarters, 7 schools of social work, 37 
chests, 138 charity organization societies, 17 state 
0 health, g civic leagues; 17 leading libraries, and 
( ederal and state departments and bureaus. When 
a yy an active research secretary, this material is 
and indexed according to a simple system, and is 

e drawn off by employers and workers, students 
srs, study clubs, public officials, social agencies, and 
rs of the federation itself. The library now con- 
000 hand-picked pamphlets, 800 volumes, and 
carefully chosen. It is “a small machine that 
yroductive all the time—which is preferable to 
ther runs nor produces.” When an incoming 
9 be unusually readable and valuable to lay- 
yes outside its usual function and secures 


_duced: increasing ambiguity and confusion. 


ea Bowery in 1886 but six remained in May, 1923, while @ similar ratio holds on the parallel and cross-streets. Restaurants, 


from ten to fifty additional copies which are mailed to the 
people in Dallas to whom they will be most interesting. 


VOTERS in the city of Butte and the county of Silver Bow, 
Montana, are turning over in their minds a new charter, on 
which they will probably vote in the fall, which provides city- 
county consolidation “in a more thorough and consistent man- 
ner than elsewhere,” writes A. R. Hatton in the National 
Municipal Review. An elective commission of seven is to 
appoint a manager who will have full administrative responsi- 
bility. “The act is notable for its brevity, comprehensiveness, 
the simplicity of the system of government which it provides, 
the popular control assured and the completeness of its finan- 
cial provisions.” These results could be accomplished, Dr. 
Hatton adds, because “the ground was cleared of all old gov- 
ernmental growths and a single specimen of a new variety 
planted in their place’—a significant contrast to the situation 
in Philadelphia, where according to the same number of the 
Review the halfway consolidation effected in 1854 has pro- 
The proposed 
charter of the city and county of Butte may be secured from 
the National Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New York. 


IT WAS ALL RIGHT for Merton of the Movies; the 
Montague girl saw to that. But off the stage, the problem of 
stage-struck adolescents who flock to Hollywood to be- 
come famous on the silver screen—the preferred phrase 
—is not so easily solved. The Y. W. C. A. announces 
that the stream of optimistic maidens pouring into the 
movie town is so great that the old Hollywood Studio Club, 
with accommodations for twenty girls at a time, is far outgrown. 


- Motion picture producers have now subscribed $120,000 toward 


a fund of $150,000 to enable the Y. W. C. A. to multiply these 
accommodations by five. It takes an average of two weeks to 
get a girl either settled in Hollywood (usually in a much less 
romantic position than that of actress) or safely on her way 
back to the home she left. Though the Studio Club uniformly 
urges the girls who write for reservations not to come, ten 
out of twelye come anyhow. , 


/ 


A BIT of really useful cooperation is revealed in a recent 
report by Bleecker Marquette, executive secretary of the Bet- 
ter Housing League of Cincinnati. This organization, the 
Board of Health, the Travelers’ Aid Society and the Ameri- 
canization Committee, it seems, take joint responsibility for 
meeting immigrant families, having them physically examined 
and suitable homes found for them, and for instructing them 
in their rights and duties as tenants. These certainly are first 
steps in making the newcomers feel at home and at the same 
time safer for the health of the city. Thereafter classes for 
training in citizenship and the league’s visiting housekeepers 
continue the educational work. 


SOCTAL PRACTIGS 


Indiana’s Insanity 


HE climax of criminal indifference in the treat- 

ment of the insane in the United States is reached 

in Indiana, says Joseph T. Fishman in his recently 

published book, Crucibles of Crime. There is 
some ground for the assertion, — 

During the past ten years 9,495 insane people have been 
placed in county jails in Indiana; some were held in jail 
for months and years. John A. Brown, secretary of the 
board of state charities, is authority for that figure. Laurel 
C. Thayer, chief probation officer of the city court in 
Indianapolis, counted 85 men and women who were held in 
the Marion County jail (the county which contains Indian- 
apolis) for periods varying from 24 hours to twe months, 
between January 1 and the end of July of this year. De- 
tained on the charge of vagrancy, they were supposedly held 
for examination and commitment if found insane. But one 
man died in jail: the Central Hospital for the Insane, 
where he would normally have been sent, reported that 
“seventy men were sleeping on the floor, and the Marion 
County quota was full.” 

Miss ‘Thayer tersely sketches in the Indianapolis Times 
this ‘unfortunate patient’s situation: 


No friends or relatives called at the court after his commit- 
ment to jail on February 23, when the case was continued to 
March 7. He had to be given the same shelter and food that 
convicted criminals are given at the county jail. No social 
worker was assigned or paid by the city or state to search out 
his friends, learn his family history, or expedite an early com- 
mitment after the insanity inquest. 


Her observation includes also other miserable cases. One 
was that of a “‘refined gentlewoman, the daughter of a former 
business man of another state”: 


In search of employment, she had come to this city, had 
taken a room and was sewing by the day. One night she 
suffered severe pain.in her head; a doctor was summoned and 
advised hospital care, but iuctead the police were called be- 
cause the city hospital cannot take mental cases. 

She awoke to find herself on an iron cot in the city prison. 
There were others in the same cell, women arrested for 
drunkenness and even worse offenses. ‘‘Why was I brought to 
this terrible place?” she/asked the matron the next morning. 


A young ex-service man who was acting “queer” was 
thrown into the county jail this spring in one of the largest 
cities of the state. A representative of the Veteran’s Bureau 


attempted, without avail, to persuade the man to fill out ° 


an application for compensation. A worker from the local 
social service organization went to the jail to interview him, 
but he had escaped. “You will agree,” writes its secretary, 
“that the county jail is no place to hold a young ex-service 
man, especially who is not really a criminal, but is wholly 
irresponsible for his condition.” Perhaps the boy took the 
wisest course. 

When the state board made its tally on the insane on 
record in 1922, there were 507 in county poor asylums, 55 
in county jails, 130 in the care of county clerks, 270 on 
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_are notoriously inadequate. A study made last year 


_care only 6.7 per cent were in state institutior 


furlough from state hospitals, and 5,634 in the state 
pitals. The situation of some of those in the poorhot 
was discussed ina survey of Fort Wayne made in 1 
by F. D. Preston of the Council of Social Agencies: 


These people are confined in a special building on the asy 
grounds and are treated virtually as prisoners. They are k 
constantly behind bars, and. most of them sleep locked in c lls, 
No conscious attempt is made to provide them with eithe 
recreation or amusement suitable to their capacity, and it he 
always seemed to me that this county asylum is no diffe 
from any other county asylum, and in no county asylum h 
I ever found an understanding or appreciation of the pl 
of the insane. Pe 
Mr. Preston found one alleviating circumstance to which | 
ironically drew attention: the insane patients in the asyl 
were not subject to the operation of economic law wl 
prevails in the jails, where the sheriff profits personall 
the cost of prisoners’ food is kept below the sixty cents 
day per head which he is allowed. 

. There is no novelty in-this barbaric state of things ‘ 
far as Indiana social workers are concerned. As far bac 
as 1909 the report of the state board of charities brough 
this indictment: i 

Nothing in our entire system of public charities is mor re 
distressing than the enforced presence of insane persons it 
county poor asylums and jails. These institutions lack propé 
facilities for caring for them. The secretary of this board 
on a recent visit to an asylum, found an insane woman locke¢ 
in a cell in the men’s department of the custodial building 
She had no privacy whatever. It is true that many harmless 
cases which do not require special care are to be found in 
the asylums. There is also to be considered the injust 
of turning into an insane asylum the home the public provi 
for the aged and sick poor. aN) 


As to the violent patients who were kept in jail, some 
for years, the report continues: 


Their lot is solitary imprisonment in a cell, often dar 
gloomy and unsanitary; or, if they leave the ‘cell for th 
ridor, they are subjected to the torment and ridicule of 
other prisoners. Some of these insane have committed 
in jail; others have beaten their poor bodies against the b: 
fallen and bruised themselves upon the floor. Someta 
assault their fellow prisoners and even murder them. — 

Though conditions have bettered since these more 
facts were true, the same criminal neglect of the 1s: 
persists after fourteen years. State facilities for the Ly 


Indiana Committee on Mental Defectives (to which 
ence will be made later), based on eleven counties, ind 
that there were 64,468 mental defectives in Indiana, ¢ 
per cent of the population. The feebleminded made 
per cent of the population, the insane .31 per ce 
epileptic .15 per cent. Of the feebleminded nee 


insane, 79 per cent were in the five state bic e 


Are ound Wane 
in | Indianapolis 


OU. may be committed to jail by the 
city court. 


a It is nobody's official duty to follow up 
|] your case after you are sent there. It is the 
| duty of the county clerk to see that you are 
“committed to some institution, but he ts 
hort of clerical help and it may be a long 
ime before he gets around to you. 


it 1s nobody's business to make a home 
vestigation of your case. 


It takes time and bother to look up rec- 
rds. A physician must sign your recom- 
nitment papers if you have ever been in a 

But no physician is paid a 
you ae wait his convent- 


1 Tf you are ee io the Central a 
|| Get ih the eee el the quota for your - 


- If your home 1s outside Indiana there are 
o facilities for furnishing transportation 
to your home when and if it is found. 


e niggardly policy of the legislature, the state institu- 
tions, as compared with those of other states, have hardly 
t out of the stage of mere custodial care. In 1922 only 


“hough the superintendents have vision and desire to mod- 


w-up work. As a result the hospitals are glutted with 
which under happier circumstances would be cared for 


t of preventive agencies. A bill before the last legis- 

e sought to provide $250,000 for the addition of a 
sychopathic. ward at the Robert W. Long Hospital in 
ndia 1apolis, which serves the whole state, but along with 
: > constructive social legislation which was offered 
the scrap-heap. The usefulness of such a hospital 
e the patients who come to it in the early stages 
I disorder from the incubus of insanity, and free- 
tate from responsibility for their care, is obvious. 
one-half of the patients admitted to the Boston 


e legislature of 1919 authorized state hospitals to 
vol ntary patients, to establish mental clinics, and 
Id agents. But only a few voluntary patients have 


271 persons were placed on furlough from the state hospitals. 


« Ta 1° . . 
ize their service, funds are lacking for social service and 


de the walls, and the evento: | into the jails is a natural 


‘Hospital, for instance, are committed to state 


hospitals to iysieie socal service ate and only one worker 
has there been provided. 

Indiana is yet without mental clinics—of the sort that 
served 13,328 persons in a single year in New York state. 
Several cities have recognized the importance of school and 
juvenile court clinics: none has yet established one. 

The most hopeful factor in the situation is the Indiana 
Committee on Mental Defectives. It was appointed by 
Governor Ralston (now United States senator) in 1915, 


with Father Francis H. Gavisk, former president of the 


National Conference, as chairman. With the assistance of 
such experts as Dr. Arthur H. Estabrook and Edna R. 
Jathro it has devoted itself for eight years to scientific in- 
vestigations which stake out the lines of future progress. 
Its reports are gradually forming a picture of the problem 
of mental deficiency throughout the state. The traditional 
difficulty is suggested by the study of D county, in the 
northeastern part of Indiana, where nearly 90 per cent of 


the population is native-born and 75 per cent is native stock 


of two generations. -A major part of its early settlers came 
from New England and New York. ‘The people are demo- 
cratic and individualistic; communications are poor; new- 
comers are rare. “There are few social agencies. The com- 
mittee reports: 

As in other places, the existence of mentally defective per- 
sons in the county is disclaimed by the average citizen, zealous 
for the good name of his county. . Therefore, for the most 
part, there is but little understanding and toleration displayed 
toward the mentally deficient in D county. Those who show’ 
erratic peculiarities in addition to their deficiency are relent- 
lessly persecuted, while the incompetent and shiftless are ir- 
revocably judged by the standards of normality. 

This committee is now pressing home the need for a mental 


clinic in connection with the juvenile court in Marion 


County. 

There are signs that its work will be fruitful. The pub- 
lic conscience is being aroused. The leading newspapers of 
the state, such as the Indianapolis News, are ventilating the 


‘facts. As Florida has shaken herself free from the lash, so 


Indiana i is determined to unshackle her insane. 
Paut L. BENJAMIN 


Probation in Paris 


HAT FRENCH observers call a “small revolution” 

has been brought about this year in the care of 
juvenile delinquents in Paris, through a happy combination 
of American technique and French enthusiasm. 

Though the law establishing children’s courts in France. 
was passed in January 1914, and the Paris children’s court 
dates from March of that year, the provision for probation 
had never been worked out on a basis that promised con- 
sistent results. There had been only volunteer probation 
officers and no attempt had been made to organize, direct or 
coordinate their work. . Outside Paris, indeed, there are yet 
no separate courts for juvenile delinquents, minors being 
tried by the regular courts in special closed sessions. In 
Paris the children’s court has not acquired much prestige; 
a justice assigned to it has usually thought of himself as 
marking time in his professional progress; its procedure has 
differed little, if at all, from that which is followed in 
adult cases. 

A doctor’s thesis in the University of Paris by an Amer- 
ican social worker, Chloe Owings, on The Treatment of 
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Juvenile Delineients in F rance, Aves attention polneedtar 
to this situation, the more so because Miss Owings’ doctor- 
ate in sociology was the first to be granted to a woman by 
a French university. As a result of the discussion. which 
followed its publication, it was decided to,secure a full- 
time probation officer for the Paris court, and through the 
efforts of Judge Henri Rollet, now serving in that court, 
sufficient private funds were secured to underwrite a year’s 
salary. 

By a fortunate coincidence a French woman, Marie 
Therese Viellot, was found who could bring to this position 
not only faith and enthusiasm, but sound training in both 
French and American schools. Mlle. Viellot, a graduate of 
the French Training School for Nurses which has recently 
been placed on a broader basis by the American Committee 
for Devastated France, had spent a year in Boston through 
the generosity of a small group of internationally-minded 
Amerjcans, known simply as “the Boston Committee,” who 


provide every year a scholarship for a French student at the 
She had there acquainted 


Boston School of Social Service. 
herself with the methods not only of American casework, but 
of the children’s court and psychiatric clinic. 

Mlle. Viellot’s task is not only to initiate systematic pro- 
bation in the Paris court, but to create standards for all 
France in the treatment and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. She has begun her work with the cordial support 
of a local committee headed by Judge Rollet and is as- 
sured of the cooperation of M. Gaston Lantz, president of 
the children’s court, and of his colleagues. Professor Simon, 
whose name is linked with that of Binet, is to aid in develop- 
ing clinical methods for the, court. 


Better: Late... 


EEPLY convinced of the inadequacy of “care by con- 

tract’ as a method of discharging the government’s 
obligations to ex-service men with mental disorders, but 
without a dollar available for new hospitals, Richard Chol- 
meley-Jones, director of the Bureau'of War Risk Insurance 
in 1920, took this problem directly to the governors of some 
of the states that had contributed the largest quotas of 
soldiers to the army. 

Three days after its receipt, Alfred E. Smith, then serving 
his first term as governor of New York, transmitted the 
director’s letter to the legislature, with a moving appeal for 
an appropriation of $3,000,000 to erect a Soldiers’ Me- 
morial Hospital on a site owned by the state at Creedmore, 
Long Island. In ten days the bill was a law; in three weeks 
a commission had been appointed, preliminary plans pre- 
pared, men and material assembled at the site. The contract 
with the government, providing that the’ United States 
should rent the hospital when completed at an annual rent 
of ten percent of its actual cost, had been drawn to suit the 
solicitor of the Treasury Department, signed by the New 
York commission and was in Washington for signature by 
the Secretary of the Treasury.. 

The signature never came. Departmental resentment over 
the way in which the aggressive young director of the War 
Risk Bureau had gone straight to the states that had fur- 
nished troops for temporary aid in caring for them, and the 
official paralysis that accompanies an impending change in 
administration both helped to kill the project. A new Con- 
gress and a new secretary soon came in, a new state ad- 
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“and cause of their condition. 


ministration pledged to retrenchment was ne, to hie prod 
position, and in the winter of 1921 the act was repealed and 4 
the appropriation lapsed. i 

A turn of the political order brought Governor Smith q 
into office again. The insane ex-service men, in almost 
double the number, were still in the state hospitals, but the 
hospital committee of the New York state department of the 
American Legion, under the leadership of Colonel Cornelius | , 
W. Wickersham, was fully aware of the situation and — 
Governor Smith again sent a message to the legislature © 
asking for their relief. This time he asked for a state Me- 
morial Hospital that would be safe from the warring private 
interests at Washington that had doomed the “Creedmore ~ 
Hospital.” The legislature passed unanimously a bill author- 7 
izing a Memorial Hospital at Kings Park. The plan born 
in the fervent desire of Richard Cholmeley-Jones to see these 
men cared for has at last become effective, but too late to © 
permit the-young-soldier who worked so indomitably for 
its accomplishment to see the fruits of his efforts. | 

The latest knowledge on the, care and treatment of the 
insane has been considered in planning the new hospital — 
group. “There are three principal agencies in promoting the q 
recovery of the insane: medically supervised occupation, rec- — 
reation and hygiene. ‘The plans provide a one-story occupa- ~ 
tional building with seven large, light, well-ventilated work- 
rooms, which will permit the same maximum flexibility in 
the classification of the patients that has been sought in 
planning all the buildings: ‘The recreational features, aside — 
from those abundantly provided by nature in the site—with — 
its high cliffs fronting Long Island Sound, bathing beach, — 
and bracing salt air—include a modern assembly hall, 
gymnasium, athletic field and track and drill field for calis- 
thenics. The hall is equipped for motion pictures, music — 
and dramatics. The wards and day rooms are wie for 
radio transmitters. 

With respect to the facilities for physical care and treat. ‘ 
ment, the hospital will set a new standard for diagnostic — 
treatment and intensive work on the individual. ‘The hos- 
pital and surgical building, i in addition to modern operating _ 
rooms with their accessories, will contain all the most mod- ~ 
ern equipment for the various types of physical therapy and 
special medical and dental services. In this building there ; 
are a large number of single rooms, and no dormitory is 
larger than twenty beds. This will permit not only the 
classification of patients on the basis of behavior but also — 
the more important classification on the basis of the type 
All incoming patients will 
pass through the surgical and hospital building, undergoing 
there a thorough examination and diagnostic treatment, — 
upon the basis of which the classifications and assignments — 
will be made. 

In addition to the two present ward buildings, ii 


overlooking the Sound and well removed from the hei 
proper. ; 

The whole hospital and each of its units has been 
signed with a view to setting a new and higher standa 
in the cure and treatment of the insane. Here, for 
first time in New York, facilities mal be had for inter 
work on individual patients. 


NOU ST RY 


MERICANS who are accustomed to bemoan the 
backwardness of their country in labor policies 
and who look with reverence on the achieve- 

Bi, ments of Welsh miners or Czech woodworkers 
hould give a thought to their own Chicago—not the 
chicago of the packing houses or the steel plants but the 

ago which is the second clothing market of the world. 
re, out of what was notorious a decade ago as a city of 


sat shops, has sprung one of the most advanced industrial | 


ganizations the world has ever seen. 

Chicago clothing workers and clothing manufacturers, 
n the assumption that an industry is responsible for the in- 
‘oluntary unemployment of its members, are today jointly 
ntributing to an unemployment fund from which benefits 
vill be paid to workers who are involuntarily idle. For 
he first time in history, workers in a great industry have 
ired an university-bred employment expert to provide them 
vith jobs and supply that industry with workers adapted 
ity manifold processes. 

Twelve years ago these selfsame workers were unorgan- 
ed and the manufacturers were fighting among themselves 
survive. Nine languages spoken by the clothing workers 
resented a seemingly insurmountable barrier to united 
ort. During busy seasons the workers toiled long hours 
n the shops and carried work home so that their families 
right help them supplement miserable piece-work earnings. 


‘or months at a time the industry would be closed down. 


_ the workers would tramp the streets begging for a 
ce to work. The shops were ill-lighted, poorly ventilat- 
and the system of contracting out-work to be done in 
es where poverty and, in some instances, disease pre- 
d was a millstone about the entire industry. 

modern era of the clothing industry begins in 1911 
the famous agreement between the firm of Hart 
finer and Marx and the union. By the terms of the 
ent a system of | arbitration was substituted for the 
» as a means of obtaining justice. for a long time 
employers resisted the new order,’ but the union, 
had evolved into the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
nued its organizing effort. By 1919 the arbitra- 
machinery had been extended to the entire Chicago 
ng market and the union was recognized as the spokes- 
he 40,000 men and women engaged in the industry. 
oe most important features of the 1919 agree- 


an adequate labor supply in return.for which 
ers pledged themselves to apply to the union for 
to give the union | 48 hours in which to find 


f such power naturally resulted in ite scruti- 
ere complaints of favoritism and politics from 


More Government in Industry | 


and individual workers. Some of the em- 


ployers declared they would not consent to the renewal of 
the agreement in 1922 unless they were assured more satis- 
factory service from the union’s employment department. 
The union’s plea for establishment of an unemployment in- 
surance fund was resisted on the ground that the labor 
exchange was not working. 


The Hazards of Job Control 

Union officials admitted that there was something the 
matter with the first attempts at job control in a highly 
specialized industry. “They observed that some of the em- 
ployers’ grievances were also the grievances of workers. If, 
for example, during the rush season some factories could not 
obtain sufficient cutters, the workers engaged in other pro- 
cesses might be thrown out of employment and suffer just 
as much as the employers did from failure of the employ- 
ment office to have full control over the labor supply. ‘The 
union maintained three offices in as many sections of the 


city and one office might have a surplus of cutters while 


employers in another section of the city were frantically 
calling for cutters. 

In slack times the offices would be stormed by workers 
eager for places. ‘‘Stormed” was the word and victory in 
the form of a job went to him who was mighty of arm and 
ruthless of spirit. ‘The luckless ones spent carfare to report 
day after day at the exchange only to discover that they 
could obtain no work. ; 

Employers complained that they frequently received work- 
ers who were not suited to the needs of their plant. The 
firm which took pride in turning out well fitting garments 
of unusual quality like as not received speed artists whose 
only conception of workmanship was the number of gar- 
ments turned out in a day. When experience demonstrated 
that the speed was congenital and that the worker would 
never turn out the kind of work desired by the firm, the 
man could not be dismissed under the agreement because 
he had worked more than two weeks. No less distressing 
was the plight of the little shop which supplied North 
Dakota farm lads or Illinois miners with suits ordered by 
mail, on measurements taken by the customer himself. “That 
firm made its money by turning out suits with lightning 
rapidity and hustling them off to wearers who would not 
be too critical of the fit across the back. Imagine the anguish 
of the proprietor of that shop as he saw his profits vanish 
daily with the painstaking labors of an artist tailor who 
persisted in doing his work as perfectly as he did it in the 
Viennese shop where he learned his trade. Every perfect 
garment he turned out meant a dead loss to the shop. 


An Expert on the Job 
Misfits like that and charges of favoritism were inevitable 
under the employment system adopted in 1919. The Amal- 


gamated officials were not long in adopting sweeping re- 
forms. Bryce Stewart, head of the Canadian government’s 
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free employment offices and a ‘Columbia University grad- 
uate with an economic training, was brought to Chicago 
to reorganize the union employment bureau. 

Ten months ago he reorganized the exchange, closing 
the branches and bringing all the jobs and all the workers 
into a central clearing house at union headquarters. The 
visitor to the employment office finds chairs neatly placed in 
rows not unlike those in the oid fashioned Sunday school. 
Every applicant for work receives a number and quietly 
takes a chair to wait until it is called by one of the inter- 
viewers, who is familiar with all the requirements of the 
clothing industry and particularly with the processes per- 
formed by the worker assigned to him. Before the inter- 
viewer is a list of jobs open that day. By consultation with 
the applicant he is able to decide to which factory he will 
be most useful and which he will find most congenial. 

For two weeks the worker and the job are on trial. If 


the boss does not like the color of Arturo’s eyes or the way 


Cohen sews pockets he can dismiss him and the union will 
supply. another worker. If Arturo or Cohen object to the 
way in which the boss walks around the shop it is easy to 
“fire’”’ the boss by quitting. The exchange will try to find 
a more satisfactory placé of employment. But after two 


_ weeks there must be some good cause for the two parting 


company. ‘Chen the labor exchange and the union will see 
that an employe gets a hearing before the arbitration officers 
if he is dismissed without apparent cause. On the other 
hand, before a man can get a new job he must show the 
exchange a certificate from the business agent in charge of 
his factory stating that he left under proper circumstances. 


It Works 


This careful check on both worker and job has put’ an 
end to the job-taster who was an economic burden on the 
industry and a nuisance to his fellow workers. It has ended 
many other abuses. No longer can the Deutelbaum pants 
factory, on the outskirts of the city, phone for three pants 


’ makers and hire only one—causing two workers to waste 


carfare and a morning when they might have been at work 
elsewhere—because the boss wanted to make a selection. 


‘Mr. Deutelbaum now pays for carfare and time lost by 
‘the men he requested but did not want. Nor can a worker 


take the address of a factory seeking help, walk around the 
block and show up for another one without giving the job 
altrias 


In dull times the labor exchange saves time and carfare 


for the workers. After registration they are not obliged 
to report daily at the exchange to keep.in line for a job. 
A postal notifies them when a job is at hand. : 
This union institution passes the acid test of approbation 
by the employers. “The labor managers of the largest cloth- 
ing factories in the city, after months of experience with the 
exchange, have expressed their satisfaction with the changes 
wrought by Stewart. The analysis of Fred A. Krafft, labor 
manager of Alfred Decker and Cohen is worth citing here: 


It is now possible to make a labor audit of the entire market 
with respect to the kind of jobs that are periodically available 
and the kinds of skill required to fill these jobs. The exchange 
is able to familiarize itself with the quality of help required 
in our plant and weed out such workers as are not adapted to 
our processes. ‘The present classification of help with regard 
to skill, experience and general adaptability to the operations 
of a particular factory is a big advance. The exchange utilizes 
the most carefully devised mechanical system known to em- 


-for unemployment directly or indirectly resulting from 


ployment management. ie is pole to know ine nae he 
is available at a given date or can be transferred from sho 
working part time. This systematic selection and allocat 
generally speaking, assures the manufacturer of a continuot 
supply of help. 

Carrying Seasonal Fisks : 

One of the curses of the clothing industry is its seaso 
character. The Amalgamated officials contended that 
provision of steady employment was the first duty of t 
industry and as a corollary they advanced the theory th 
an unemployment fund should be created out of the proceeds 
of the industry. It was not until May, 1922, that the union 
obtained recognition of the right to raise the issue in future 
negotiations. In May 1923 the employers, of the Chicagi 
market joined in the inauguration of unemployment insur 
ance. It is said that this is the first time that workers an 
employers have jointly maintained unemployment insuranc 
in an industry of such proportions. a 

The Chicago plan provides that the workers shall ’ con- 
tribute 1.5 per cent of their weekly earnings to an unemploy- 
ment fund and that the employers shall contribute 1.5 per | 
cent of their weekly pay roll to the fund. A board of. 
trustees, jointly selected, will administer the fund which is 
to be allowed to accumulate until: January 1, 1924, when 
is estimated it will amount to more than a million dollars. 
To qualify for unemployment benefits a worker must have, 
been engaged in the industry at least a year and he must 
have been involuntarily idle for two weeks. The rate of 
benefit is 40 per cent of full time earnings with $20 a wee. 
as the maximum benefit and no one may draw more tha 
five weeks benefit in a year. Provision is to be made for 
those workers whose distress from unemployment takes the 
form of part time employment instead of complete idleness. 
These conservative beginnings are designed to permit the 
fund to attain large proportions. No benefits will be paid 


strikes or other cessation of work in violation of the trade 
agreement now in force between the manufacturers and the 
union. 

Provision is made for adapting the Chicago fund to any 
situation which may arise through the establishment of state 
or federal unemployment insurance. And, should the agree- 
ment be terminated, “the trustees shall have the legal power 
and the duty to hold and dispose of the fund in such manne 
as will best carry out the spirit and purpose of the agre 
ment, but in any event the fund shall never be used for 
purpose which could be construed as enabling, aiding 
encouraging either party to carry on labor warfare.” ‘oik 


general market agreement on Apel 30, 1925, both 
subject to renewal in the same way. ‘The administration 0 


Beh aes : 
Compared with Cleveland 
It is interesting to compare the Chicago plan with 
othes wentute into the field of unemployment insura 
the needle industry—that of the Cleveland garmen 
try which has been in operation several years. In C e 
the employers undertake to furnish their workers w 
weeks work every year. If they fall short of tha 
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"The ( Chicago eG, applies the principle of hou otavie 
asurance to an industry employing 40,000 workers while 


essays into the same field in N ew York and Rochester, if 

not in all the clothing centers. 

- Will these humanizing institutions invade other midee: 

tries? There is little to show that other industries are 

ready for them. But then, twelve years ago the Chicago 
othing: industry was a hes with socially-minded - people 
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Only Heal to ‘Support 


- extreme cases women could if they would remain in 
home and be supported by their male relatives, still 
ersists over a surprisingly large area. Such discoveries as 


ek 


that of every four workers one is a woman, have little effect 


parlor mantles of the unthinking, what chance is there that 
s companion piece—the idea that women who work have 
nly themselves to support—will be displaced? 


age Earning Women in Family Support, paints by 
leans of statistics, investigations, percentages and averages, 


The materials for this report are from 


5 as one of three children who grow up in the 
c that as soon as they are sixteen or a little more, 
ey go to work. In Manchester, the report says: 


On Reo k the e most striking facts about the families studied was 
Il number of adults who were not wage earners. Except 
women who were wives and mothers the number of 
earning adults was negligible. Only 3.7 per cent of 
‘ 34 per cent of the sons, and 5 per cent of the 
. . Were not wage earners. Evidently the families 
i pian were not called upon to decide who should 
ork. ecrcn packed as a matter of course. 


ocak member, all that she earns will be 
In return she will get 


N IDEA, ineradicable as the dandelion, that except in’ 


Its) 60 long as this concept sits undisturbed on the 


_ because his wages are higher. 


A report of the Women’s Bureau on The Share of — 


icture of what the financial obligations of the working | 


vey made in the shoe industry in Manchester, New — 
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not much more than her maintenance and such small sums 
as will pay for lunches and carfare. Only as the whole 
family prospers, as the combined income of all five members 
extends above $2,500, will. she have part of her earnings 
for herself. Nearly two-thirds of the families of five had 
incomes between $1,200 and $2,400 a year. Since the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics set $1,370.83 as the cost of liv- 
ing for an average family in Manchester in 1918, and since 
that standard has not materially changed, it is evident that 
this average girl need not be hungry nor cold, that she can 
be decently housed and dressed, but that she has no leeway 
beyond that. She must from the first help to support other 
people by just so much as her earnings are in excess of the 
actual cost of her own survival. — 

Two possibilities are before her. If she marries, the 
chances are one to three that she will still have to work to 
help support her children. 

In 85 per cent of the families of these working wives the 
husbands earned $1,500 or less during the year and . . . 67.3 per 
cent of the wives themselves earned less than $800..... 
fact that the inclusion of the wives’ earnings raises the median 
of per capita earnings from $438 which is considerably below 
the median for all families to $641 which is considerably above, 
leaves little doubt that the earnings of the married women in 
the majority of these cases were important on keeping up the 
standard of living for their families. 

And it is practically: always true that. the married woman 
who works for wages turns all that she earns into the family 
fund just as her husband does—just as she herself did when 
she! was still a girl living in her father’s household. 

But suppose that instead of marrying, this average girl 
of the report remains a part of her father’s family. Her 
father will be the main dependence of the household, her 
unmarried brothers the next, then herself, and if her mother 
is a wage worker her money contribution will be the smallest 
of all. She will contribute a larger proportion of what she 
earns. than her brother, but his money gift will be larger 
This is the period of prosper- 
ity of the wage earning woman—a short one because her 
brothers and sisters marry and their earnings go to their 
new households, her father grows old and his earnings de- 
crease; he dies; if the household is to keep on she must sup- 
port it. No law holds her to the task; she usually assumes 


‘it voluntarily. 


The fact that a so much greater proportion of women were 
single makes their assumption of economic obligations to their 
families a very different matter from that of the men, so many 
of whom are married and whose responsibilities to the home 
are definitely recognized and allowed for in the economic 
system of this country. 

Seba te It is interesting to see for these women who were or 
had been married, that the problem of dependency is almost 
wholly that of caring for a younger generation, a problem — 
similar to that of the average man who is head of a family. 
On the other hand the figures here indicate unquestionably that 
it is the older generation which constitutes the burden of the 


‘single woman, a burden which does not lighten with the years 


as does that of the younger generation but instead grows 
heavier as increasing age requires physical as well as financial 
assistance...... That the young women—girls from 16 to 20 
—in very much greater proportion than young men, are assum- 
ing the fullest extent of responsibility, is an arresting situation. 
Youths with its desire for independence and self-expression was 


‘calling as strongly to these girls, as to their brothers, yet cus- 


tom and duty and responsibility were calling’ too, and the girl 
seems to have responded to the latter more generally than the 
boy ..... The sons are thus assuring themelves of a degree 
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of independence and opportunity to strike out for themselves 


which is denied the daughters whose obligations are often not. 


of their own choosing and who are carrying cares and respon- 
sibilities resulting from the tendency of present-day life to 
leave old age without provision for support. 

This report ought to be a death blow to the practice of 
cutting down the wages of women on the theory that they 
have no one but themselves to support, but it is amazing 
how many mortal wounds an able-bodied though unfound- 
ed conviction can sustain! It is the facts and tables and 
percentages that are the cutting edge of this survey, not the 
gentle recommendation that the wage earning woman 


should be accorded the recognition that she is a permanent 
economic factor in the maintenance of the family unit and 
that as such her earning power as well as her health is of 
broad social significance. 

But all that can be expected of a government report is 
that it cut down some particular economic weed; it is for 
those unhampered by official connections to rub salt on 
the roots! 


The Family Bonus in France 


HAVE already described in these pages the original in- 

stitution of the family allowance, paid over and above 
the market wage to French workmen who bear the burden 
of a family of children and thus incur a charge profitable 
in the long run to the nation and to the national industry. 
(See ‘The Survey, Nov. 12, 1921, p. 239). It is estimated 
that 2,500,000 workmen are now receiving the benefit of 
this arrangement. Difficulties were encountered in putting 
the scheme into effect, and it has been recently improved. 

The employers who assumed these large outlays expected 
at the same time to improve the quality of their workmen 
and to reduce the turnover. ‘These results were not ob- 
tained at first, because of some imperfections in the plan. 
The allowance was too small really to give the worker the 
sense of being relieved of the greater part of the expense 
of a large family. Accordingly the rate of the allowance 
was increased, and was.made larger per child in families 
of three and four than in families of one and two. At 
Lille, for instance, a father of a family receives today two 
francs a day for one child, five francs for two, eight francs 
for three, twelve francs for four, and so on. Besides, a 
birth premium of 200 francs is given for each baby born, 
and an allowance of 100 francs a month for the first year 
to mothers who nurse their babies. 

A difficulty arose from the fact that the allowances were 
paid to the father exclusively, even when the wife also was 
a factory worker. For it happened that employers of male 
labor, in spite of the effort to divide the expense between 
all the employers of the city or region, through the chamber 
of compensation, had a heavier share than those who em- 
ployed female or child labor. It was then decided that the 
various allowances would be paid partly to the man, partly 
to the woman, and even partly to the children above 14, 
when they did factory work. In this manner it was possible 
to make the chambers of compensation work exactly as they 
were intended. 

Some workers attempted to get an undue advantage out 
of their allowances. For instance, a man who wanted to 
get his surplus money in the middle of the month would 
leave after the first fortnight, collect his allowance, and 
enter another factory. The turnover would thus be in- 
creased. Or a woman would get herself hired two months 
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-dren he will receive, in addition to his regular wage, 32,000 a 


satisfaction of an actual necessity. 


before eonfnemient: and fete after she hd relate the 
birth-premium. To obviate these difficulties delays were 
established in the payment of the allowances. 4 

Such exceptions could not impair the institution. Alters 
a few corrections, it came to work smoothly and to make for ~ 
stability of the working force as well as for better relations — 
between owners and men, especially since many sorts of 
material and moral help have been instituted by the cham-_ 
bers of compensation, such as medical assistance, house-build- — 
ing on the instalment plan, legal aid, and the like. a 

The more remote but no less eagerly sought consequence ~ 
of a higher birth rate is already becoming apparent. Some- — 
thing had to be done in France to counteract the propaganda 
carried on by a small but dangerous group who would not 
infrequently approach a young married workman, represent- © 
ing with a sneer how much better off he would be without | 
children, while “frustrating” besides “the damned capitalistic J 
class” in their hope of “enslaving more proletarians.” The ~ 
young workman now knows that as the father of four chil- 


francs before the fourth child attains his thirteenth year. 
Money cannot do all; but it will help to restore healthful 
family feelings in those who might be deterred from this | 
natural way to happiness by poverty or social restlessness — 
born of a sense of unjust industrial conditions. It is this 
higher fulfilment that the family allowance and the chambers . 
of compensation are trying to attain, besides the immediate 
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LABOR EXCHANGES in Germany have been made centers — 
for fighting industrial crises. Dr. Alice Salomon informs us — 
that every district is now obligated to conduct such an exchange, 
on a basis of cooperation between the district authorities and 
the elected representatives of labor and the employers. No fee 
is charged either employed or employer, except in the case of 
agricultural laborers or servants: one-third the cost of admin- 
istration is paid from public funds, the other two-thirds through 
unemployment insurance. Applicants are placed not in order 
of registration, but in consideration of their special circum- 
stances and the requirements of the position offered. In all 
trades and professions where a standard wage rate has been 
established the public exchanges are bound to refuse to fill 
positions at a lower rate. Where there are strikes or lockouts © 
the exchange must inform applicants of the situation before 
placing them. Conversely, workmen who are on strike or lock- — 
out may be placed elsewhere only if the new employer knows — 
the facts. It is intended that professional sections shall be pro- 
vided as well as sections devoted to skilled and unskilled labor, — 
but the law allows some elasticity in their establishment. So 
far these public labor exchanges operate side by side with 
private bureaus; ‘however, no new commercial bureaus are to 
be licensed, and when existing licenses lapse, in 1930, only the 
public employment offices will remain. 
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ONE cause of permanently increased building costs in th 
most populated sections of the United States is explained in no . 
great detail in a bulletin Lumber Cut in the United Saas . 


Lumber production has increased in eleven western states 
decreased in the other thirty-six; this means not only that 
main center of lumber production has shifted from the southe 
pine belt and that “the great consuming centers of the eas’ 
must haul a heavy percentage of their lumber twice as far 
before but also that we are now tapping our last reserve 
virgin softwood forest.” Price increases over a longer pe 


N NORTH CAROLINA, within recent months, 
tenant farmers threatened to shoot the agents of the 
state agricultural experiment station who wanted 
to sprinkle “poison dust” on their cotton fields in an 
fort to stop the depredations of the boll-weevil. Some time 
fore that, in a neighboring state, the farmers had inter- 
fered with the work of other state agents who were en- 
gaged in “dipping” cattle and sheep in the fight that is 
eing waged against the ticks. ‘These local objectors in- 
sted that “dipping” cattle was an outrageous caricature of 
the rite of baptism. 
A professor in the University of eee was dropped 
om the faculty this spring for putting Robinson’s The 
Mind in the Making on one of his reading lists. In Ken- 
cky, a back-country member of the legislature, speaking in 
pport of the bill to outlaw the teaching of evolution in 
e schools of that state, said, ‘Mr. President, do I look 
ke I came from a monkey?” Fortunately, a vote on the 
bill was postponed several days, until the dramatic effect 
a this speech could be Le ani when the bill failed by 
one vote. Ana 
In practically all parts ‘of the country, William J. ee 
is the most popular of all lecturers and his most popular 
address is devoted to a violent attack on what he supposes 
evolution to be. He is depended upon as the chief oratorical 
support of the fundamentalists in religion. The chief plank 
in the platform of the fundamentalists is ‘Down with 
Knowledge! ie : 
Physicians and surgeons in small towns, all over the 
ountry, are finding themselves in most difficult positions. 
‘he medical “fundamentalists” have given the people “what 
hey want.” Just as Agassiz never accepted the doctrine of 
olution, so most of the old-line doc- 


e old leader and the old ways, of 
se. _ The younger doctor i is looked 


but a doctor’s orders need not be obeyed. “The 
ed called to be the ‘goat’ if anything goes wrong, 


‘are a few illustrations of the wide-spread revolt 
knowledge which is, probably, the most extra- 
phenomenon in the intellectual life of the times. 
knows how far this revolt has gone, or will go. 
been growing for many years, of course. Always, 

ups and certain types of mind have been suspicious 
- actually ea. to—knowledge, scientific research. 
tive mind, in every sphere of interest, objects 
\ rledge. The religious conservative is content 
‘ 1 once delivered to the saints.”” The political 
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| The Revolt Against Knowledge 


We need knowledge as never be- 
fore—and the world is filled with 
a revolt against knowledge: 
most extraordinary phenomenon in 
the intellectual life of the times 


conservative clings to the “doctrines of the fathers.” The 
economic conservative digs himself in behind “the unchange- 
able laws of nature and human nature.” Schoolmen have 
largely taken their cues from these religious, political and 
economic conservatives and.they have clung to the “good 
old Bones and the knowledge that has been tested by 
experience.” 

Newspaper editors and reporters have been, with few ex- 
ceptions, trained in these conservative circles, too. Hence, the 
new developments in, science have been treated rather de- 
spicably by the large sections of the press. They have often 
been used as the basis of ridicule; they have been described by 
reporters who did not understand and would not take the 
trouble to learn; they have been completely ignored. 

The war helped to develop two distinct trends in popular 
opinion with respect to knowledge. The scientist himself, 
because of his contributions to the conduct of the war, came 
on the one hand to have a better position in public esteem. 
But knowledge, on the other hand, came to be regarded with 
a new suspicion, In political fields this is readily understand- 
able. But the “carry-over” into economic and_ religious 
fields has been enormous. We seem to have come to this 
anomalous situation today: The “‘scientist” is a much more 
reputable person than ever before; but we should like him 
even more if he would give over his investigations, reafhrm 
his allegiance to the old safe and sane knowledge, and live 
upon his record. 

To be sure, scientific investigations have not stopped and 
they will not stop, or be stopped. But therein lies one of the 
great difficulties of the present. “There is a great gulf now 
between the frontiers of science and the mental life of the 
common man. Writers have recently been pointing out that 
we have been grossly mistaken in call- 
ing this the “age of science.” It is not 
unlikely that the mind of the average 
-man or woman is less scientific today 
the than was the case fifty years ago. 
We punch a button in a wall and 


have light. Is there anything scien- 
tific in punching a button? As a 
matter of fact, is that act as “‘scien- 


tific’? as was the act of the primitive man in rubbing up a 
fire between two dry sticks? Or striking a spark from a 
flint with steel? Or lighting a kerosene lamp with a match? 

We have been taking too many things for granted. The 
progress of “scientific” appliances may easily be accompanied 
by a regress in the intellectual activities of the masses of 
men. A world fitted up with a complete equipment of 
“scientific” machines might very well become the home of 
a race of morons, with no duty more arduous or intellectual 
than that of pushing buttons in the walls; provided, of 
course, a few creative, engineering minds were conserved to 
care for the machines and keep them in running order. 
Such an outcome may be “scientific,” in one sense; but the 
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world may well pray to be delivered from such science. 


The solution of this problem lies not, however, in the 


direction of banning scientific investigation. Rather it lies 
in the direction of making not merely scientific appliances, 
but the scientific mind, the possession of all men. 

At this point we come upon the chief stumbling block of 
all. The school man says that this cannot be done: he can 
prove by his intelligence tests that but a very small percent- 
age of the population can comprehend “science.”’ The 
politician does not want this result: men and women are 
much more amenable to political controls if they are not too 
intelligent. The industrial leader does not want this out- 
come: there are dreary and dirty tasks to be done in this 
world, and we must have a “supply of unskilled labor.” 
The religionist does not want men to have too much educa- 
tion: he fears the effects of ‘“‘science, falsely so called” on 
church attendance. Even the “scientist” is altnost convinced 
that his job requires a special type of mind, to which most 
men must not expect to aspire. ‘That is to say, we are face 
to face with a world problem, and we refuse to examine the 
one probable way out. 

It is practically difficult and almost useless to try to al- 
locate the blame for the situation in which we find ourselves. 
Each of the conservative groups has been blamed in turn: 
religionists, politicians, industrialists, schoolmen. But no 
one of these groups can go very far ahead, alone. The race 
must, after a fashion, lift itself on all sides at once; it must 
raise itself by its own boot-straps. 

But if responsibility is to be placed anywhere in patticular, 
it must inevitably fall upon the scientists, and after them, 
the schoolmen, Human beings, their lives rooted in habit 
and custom, have always been afraid of anything new. 
Scientists, and scientists alone, know this, and have known 
it: yet these same scientists keep on piling up new things, 
making new discoveries, developing new theories, without 
taking the trouble to explain or commend these new develop- 
ments to the minds of the race. “They have ignored the 
psychological fact that minds cannot and will not follow save 
as they are intrigued; and that a mind that does not follow 
is likely, soon or late, to revolt, turn back and build up 
defences against all following, all progress. These are facts 
quite as important as those found in physical or chemical 
laboratories. 

But the scientist, so called, may claim that it is no part of 
his job to get the public to accept his methods, his theories 
or his results. In that case, if he knows anything at all 
about history, he need not be surprised to find that the 
public has failed to accept either his methods or his theories, 
even though it may accept some of his results, at least those 
that appear in the form of machines. He may, instead, 
claim that it is the duty of the schools to see to it that the 
public, at least the rising generation, shall learn to “think 
scientifically.” : 

But, in placing responsibility upon the schools, he must 
not ignore two fundamentals. First, the schools cannot get 
far ahead of the habit and custom of the community. 
Second, studying about buttons in the wall, or reciting 
lessons in so-called scientific text-books, may be the very 
worst of all possible ways of developing the scientific mind 
in the children of the schools. 

Here is the greatest of all scientific tasks, today: How 
shall science get itself accepted by the race of men? ‘The 
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no small amount of successful ee 


eval against Enowleduell as ad as the story of kno 
edge, has in this day become acute, because science is ne 
taking unto itself all the provinces of life. Ignorance, bi 
ry, greed, intolerance, war: these stand in the way of hum: 
well-being and happiness. With the best goodwill in t 
world, we shall make little progress against these are 
enemies of the race without a growing knowledge. We a 
blocked at every point without more knowledge.  Religi 
needs new knowledge; the industrial world needs mo 
knowledge; our political life needs more understandin, 
morality needs new knowledge; education is at present litt 
but the repetition of pious sentimentalities: we are blocked — 
at every point. We need knowledge as never before—and 
the world is filled with a revolt against knowledge! 


J. Kos 


Workers’ Education that Work 4 


ORKERS’ education in the United States has unde 

gone during the last few years a period of trial and 

error and is only now beginning to find its most congenial 
expression. Two things condition the movement in any ( 
country, the general educational structure and the natur 
and development of the labor movement. Because both these 
conditions differ widely in England and America, it. 
probable that similar differences will appear in workers’ 
education. Add to-this the variety of cultures, the differ- 
ent stages of development among trades unions and the stil 
greater differences of environment among the states and th 
variation in type naturally follows. 
Broadly speaking, there are three main divisions in type: 
Where the initiative comes from an organized labor group 
as with the clothing workers or garment workers; where t 
initiative comes from outside as in the Amherst clase the 4 
Bryn Mawr Summer School or the special labor depart- 
ment of the extension division of the University of Cali 
fornia; where there is joint initiative as in the labor colleges 
which have sprung up in various cities. Of the first two — 
kinds much has been written, perhaps more than the actua 
educational work deserves. These experiments are all 
among the more permanent examples of workers’ educatio 


stormy and varied careers. ‘That exception is Denve 
Colorado, whose first summer school has recently ended 1 wi 


all had ee careers and at the present time are in ce 
shade. The reasons for this decline vary in each case. | 
Sometimes the blast of officialism has withered the your a 
growth, sometimes the higher authorities have weigl 
heavily on it from outside, sometimes a false and 
teaching, and often an indifferent and apathetic rank and 
file, have caused the decay, or, again, a false and = 
enthusiasm has come to a sudden and inglorious end. 
in one and all cases there is something radically wrong. 
the heart of the movement which Cente? revaluation : 


The doctrine of the trinity, as in so many cases, 
itself in Denver. ‘Khe movement divides itself inte I 
phases and centers round one man. The phases are 
Denver Open Forum, the Labor College and Bs u 


‘a fend i ilber. “While these ene care ae 
unconnected and the» man himself would disavow 


rit 


The Denver Open Forum 


e Open Forum is a civic concern representing every- 
of interest in the city, except secret societies. Such 4 


ecutive committee. 

Every kind of speaker and subject has found expression: 
there i is only one condition and that is free speech and open 
The audience is as varied as the city and calibre 
of questions asked is undoubtedly high. “The meetings are 
eld in Dr. Lackland’s church by special arrangement and 
on payment of a small fee. There is little doubt that a 
spirit of tolerance and a generous outlook on questions of 
1e day have been bred week by week at these forums. One 
ample attributed to its fair spirit was the sanctioning of 
a sum of money to the children and oo of shopmen 
on strike. 


fi a The Labor ebllee: 


The Denver Labor College is a monument td Rey. and» 


Mrs. Webber, who organized it by untiring energy three 
years ago. Since then Dr. Lackland has become its presi- 
dent and its membership has grown from fifty to a hundred 
and fifty students. It meets for two semesters of eight 
weeks each and on two nights per week: classes are held 
in public speaking, economic problems, English, parliament- 
ary law, current events, labor law, plan reading, psychology, 
economic history, foreign history and cooperation. After 
asses which run from 7:45 P. M. to 9:00 P. M., an hour’s 
rum is held at which more general and current topics are 
discussed. The faculty are all college men and the majority 
mbers of some college faculty: while the school is oper- 
ed by a board of thirty directors, five from the faculty, 
ve officers, ten from the student body, five from the Cen- 
1 Labor Council and five from the building trades council. 
are the facts but it is Reeaty to breathe more life 
them. Hat 

First. and foremost, there is a man penianenely on the 
sg has won the confidence of workers particularly 


ermanent ‘ecime in which classes are held and 
ve as a meeting place: these are in the wing of 
unity Church, of which Dr. Lackland is pastor. 


t teaching staff and the various interests involved in run- 
ag the e college: the resultant is a group of men and women 
. education in its fullest and largest sense. 

be added that there is in Denver a unique piece 


called the Opportunity School, whose aim is to 


: r Pelee aks of children and adults of all kinds. 
‘a in the vocational field but flexibility and 
the essential part of its make-up. 
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The presence of these two institutions in the same town 
would seem to imply that each is serving a distinctive need. 
What then is the vital difference? The Labor College, led 
by experienced tutors, is dealing with those more advanced 
subjects which require speculative thought and deeper 
knowledge. The problems of industrial society, psychology 
and ethics are here discussed by a group who have come 
together for that very purpose. This is indeed “an effort 
of the soul to find a true expression or interpretation of ex- 
perience and to find it not alone but with the help of fellow 
students.” To such discussions adult members bring. their 
working experience and conditions and such training as they 
may have obtained at night-schools, Y. M. C. A. courses, 
Oppertunity Schools which are provided from above, to ease 
the wheels of industry. There is no inherent antagonism. 

Any summary of the difference must take into account 
the voluntary nature, the democratic government, the choice 
of subject and teacher, the method of education and above 
all the animating spirit: add to this that the classes are 
adult and primarily for wage earners and the essential parts 


jof a labor college become clearer. 


The Farmer Labor Summer School 


The third expression of the movement was a Farmer- 
Labor Summer School, the first of its kind, held for one 
week in the mountains this summer. Although sponsored 
by the Denver Labor College, it was held under the joint 
auspices of the State Federation of Labor and the Denver 
‘Trades and Labor Assembly, The result was a registration 
of over a hundred while sixty-three were present the entire 
week. There were members of the Non-Partisan League, 
Farmers’ Union, many trades unions, Y. W. C. A., teachers 
and undergraduates, with representatives from Sweden, 
Switzerland and England. In the case of the carpenters, 
painters, and typographical unions, expenses were defrayed 
by the unions themselves. After the school one delegate 


said he would willingly refund his expenses if the union 


did not think it worth while. Many, however, gave up a 
week of work and with farmers, a week of harvesting, to 
attend the school. 

An inspirational hour led off the day when Dr. Lackland 
talked on some character from literature or fiction. The 
general topic of the week was progress in the Nineteenth 


‘Century, considered from every phase, and classes were de- 


voted mainly to that study. Recreation consumed the after- 
noon and the evening was given.over to an open forum ~ 
on some current problem. In these sessions the governor 
of the state and other outside speakers were given a critical 
and sympathetic audience. The subjects included The 
Railroad Problem, Foreign Affairs, The Color Question, 
The Biological Basis of Democracy, Juvenile Delinquency, 
and so forth. It is obvious that a week is insufficient for 
continuous study, but the chief advantages were in stimulat- 
ing thought, encouraging work and above all insisting on 
the importance of method. The mingling of farmer and labor 
groups, studying each others’ problems, resulted in fruitful 
plans for closer cooperation and exchange of ideas. Indeed 
the keynote of the week was cooperation. It is hard to 
refrain at this point from quoting a local teacher at the 
conference: 

Consideration of ways and means for directing the present 


_ day economic forces into channels of social service occupied the 
conference. ... [He then refers to Dr. Lackland.] To me the 
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man and the idea were one and the same. I witnessed the man 
and the idea take possession of the souls of the group. “The 
idea was that such a group could be assembled and that, being 


assembled, the individuals would each contribute to the organ- 


ization of the idea into “a going concern.” ‘That appeared to 


me to be the big thing. The joint product of the contributors 
is the thing to consider. To have been a member of the con- 
ference was a sufficient contribution and a fortunate experi- 
ence—a landmark in life. 
This is one of many testimonies and demands no comment. 
Out of the summer school grew three significant things. 
A permanent committee for next year was formed, repre- 
senting all groups present; its chairman is Dr. Lackland. 
One daughter college is in process of formation at a smaller 
and neighboring town. It is intended to employ a full-time 
secretary for workers’ education in the state of Colorado, 
who will take over the charge from the voluntary pioneers. 
The sign of growth is the sign of life and creation. Broad- 
based upon the labor movement, under its control and 
financed from its coffers, recognizing leadership where it is 
unselfish, venturesome in outlook with some of the freshness 
of the environment, Denver may be blazing a trail for 
workers’ education in America. It ‘has steered between 
politics and propaganda because it is searching for truth 
first. KenNETH LINDSAY 


NEGRO COLLEGE WOMEN of America have organ- 
ized a National Association of Negro College Women, includ- 
ing in its numbers graduates from Oberlin, Smith, Cornell, 
Wellesley, Radcliffe, Ohio State, Michigan, Pennsylvania and 
the University of Chicago, as well as graduates of the best 
known Negro schools. ‘The purpose of the association is 
primarily educational. In the North, effort will be directed 
toward helping to keep Negro children in school for longer 
periods than is now the general rule; and in the South the 
association will work for better educational facilities. for 
Negroes. -The address of the association will be 1815 Thir- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOLLOWING the disclosure of a number of fatal accidents 
in connection with class rushes at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill, the authorities of the university have abolished 
all such events’ for the future. Each faculty of the university 
has been asked to pass a rule prohibiting not only hazing (long 
under the ban), but also class rushes, including all efforts by 


the members of one class to interfere with the gatherings or » 


meetings of another class, and all attempts to interfere with 
the liberty of others by force. Students must take a pledge 
not only to abstain from hazing but also from class rushes and 
all similar activities. Appeals are being made to the teachers 
and the “students and to all student organizations to develop 
anti-class rush sentiment on the campus. Efforts are to be 
directed to the development of a comprehensive system of 
organized inter-class athletics, consisting of wrestling, boxing, 
football, swimming, track, and baseball, conducted on the basis 
of inter-class competition, in which every male student will be 
encouraged to participate. 


AN APPROPRIATION of $500,000. to construct and 
equip an addition to the medical ‘and dental school at Howard 
University, the only college in the country (with one excep- 
tion) where colored physicians and dentists are graduated, 
will be requested of Congress at its coming session by Secretary 
Work. Recent investigations show that the colored popula- 
tion of the nation has increased to nearly 12,000,000 and that 
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there is only one colored physician to 3,194 persons, while 
white race has a physician to every 553 citizens. The 
parity is even greater in the proportion of white and colo 
dentists. There is one white dentist to every 2,070 w 
people in the United States, while there is but one color 
dentist to every 20,500 colored persons. Other figures rev 
the fact that only a very meager number of colored doctors 
and dentists are completing the course every year at H 
ard University, the average number of physicians gradua 
for the past ten years being 20 while the number of dentis 
averaged 22, Responsibility for the situation is attributed 

to the disinclination of colored youths to study medicine and 
dentistry and adopt them as professions but to the deplorable 
limitation of the capacity of colored educational institutio 
During the fall term of Howard University there were 16: 
applicants for ‘admission to its medical school. Out of thi 
number but 50 could be admitted to take the course Socal 
of the inadequacy of laboratory Spaces 
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MORE PSYCHOLOGY, sociology, economics and poke’ 
science for ministers is the theme of a report discussed by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League at the annual convention in New 
Haven, September 11-16. The report was the work of lay- 
men, including attorneys, university professors; manufacturers 
and others. The report says: “We are convinced that any 
theological training given by any school should be in conjunc 
tion with courses given in universities of the highest type; 
that the main stress should be laid upon the study of sociology, 
political economy, political science, psychology and world 
history; and that the so-called Biblical-theological trait ing 
should supplement this work rather than make work of this 
nature supplement the Biblical-theological training. In other 
words, the subjects used for a minister’s training should come 
out of the needs of the day rather than from the conventional 
theological theories which the church has inherited.” In stat- 
ing the qualifications of a minister with reference to the needs 
of the laymen, the committee places first the ability to “under- 
stand the problems which confront laymen in the various daily 
walks of life’ and “to advise and guide men in their humar 
relations and in their religious aspirations.” ‘They place the 
ability to preach second, and give third place to the cape 
to organize a parish and to systematize his work. 


FEW COLLEGES in America seem to be interested in the 
problems of labor, or in labor economics, according to a state- 
ment recently made public by the Institute of Public Service 
New York City. The Institute sums up the situation in the 
following terms: Of nearly 700 colleges and professional 
schools for both men and women, over 500 do not advertise 
any attention whatever to labor problems. The subject is 
almost unknown in the colleges which train teachers and) is 
not even part of the model course of study for teacher-train- 
ing schools which is now sweeping the country under the leader 
ship of the Carnegie Foundation. In fact, this model course 
neither mentions nor hints at training that will help teachers 
study and think straight about strikes, child labor, prey 


‘of business cycles, proper length of the working day, prot or 


of women and children in industry, labor education and bor 
civics. But New York state has a new course in labor « 

for the older grammar grades and the first year of high school 
Of this the Institute says: Where this syllabus is prop 


unions among workers and-employers; open and closed 
strikes, lockouts, black lists; consumers’ boycotts; worl 
compensation; unemployment insurance such as England i 
paying to a million and a quarter; arbitration in dis 
shop committees; shop schools; collective bargaining; 
to promote healthful conditions in workshops; advanta 
disadvantages of different kinds of life work. 


Houses of Fellowship 


NEIGHBORHOOD IN NATION BUILDING, by Robert A. Woods. 
Loughton Miftin Co. 348 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
M®& WOODS has seen deeply and clearly into the life of 
* the neighborhood and the problems of community organi- 
tion and social work. Social’ work expressed in community 
rganization, despite the fact that it has been the subject of so 
uch thought, study and investigation, is still largely an un- 
arted sea where there are cross currents, dangerous shoals 
nd few lighthouses. Its shores are strewn as thick with 
recks and skeletons of social schemes as the shores of the 
island where the sirens sang were strewn with the skeletons 
of men, Mr. Wood is a seasoned pilot and he sails safely 
between a whole series of Scyllae and Charybdes, between 
loyalties that are too small and those that are too vague; 
yetween marrow provincialism and the indifference of cosmo- 


politanism; between theoretical generalities and hopes based on | 


a snappy office routine. He listens to no siren voice of. pana- 
ceas. And all this he is able to do because he seems to have 
found a true course in the deepest and strongest current that 
flows in human life, the desire for better human relationships, 
and he shows the way in which a better neighborhood and 
community life can be the means of approaching this end. 
. The book is composed of a series of essays, addresses and 
studies covering a period of thirty years. It is interesting and 
even astonishing to see the way in which the fine insights in 
the earlier years have become the indubitable achievements of 
the later period. Some readers may consider, however, that 
the chapters dealing with standards set by social work in the 
war are perhaps too optimistic. While it is impossible to give 
more than a hint in this brief review of the contents of the 
book, a few of the leading tendencies may be noted. One of 
them is a faith in, and an understanding of, plain people. 

In an enterprise of the people’s own, you find them under a 
kind of momentum which can never be so well artificially aroused. 


_ Mr. Woods sees clearly the difficulties in the manifold occup- 
ations of a settlement or a neighborhood house. He makes 
ear the diffierence between their work and that of a purely 
haritable society. 

_ The distinction [between the settlement and philanthropy] is 
important because popular interest in superficial aspects of settle- 
me work has led to the use of settlements as a means of 
promoting a variety of charitable and missionary ends. 
is a danger that the settlement motive will be estimated like a 
horse according to the amount of freight which it can carry. 


lements stand not only for relief but for fellowship. 


though the illustrations of the life in a neighborhood are 

uently drawn from the experience of a settlement 
there is no narrowing down of human experience to 
m of life in any one institution. There is, however, a 
dy tendency to keep in mind actual human experience— 
i the experience of the imaginary beings who appear 
save in the reports or programs of social institutions. 


CO. 
The same principles that have been worked out at South 
House and in many other settlements Mr. Woods believed 
e applied in country villages, and in his fifth and sixth 
he deals with this application. 
strong ethical note of the volume can be found on many 
but it is particularly to be noted in the chapter on 
Construction as a Preparation for Ethical Instruction, 
Says, zs 
field of dite craved and striven for instinctively 
ly that the educator’s best opportunity lies. A 
ic basis for personal interests and strivings is 


¢ 
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essential to that insight and influence which can come at the 
heart of things. The building up through vital participation, 
step by step, of all around moralized experience must be the 
beginning and the end of social service, and must more and more 
be seen to be the largest element in conscious and determinate 
moral education. The whole scheme of work for neighborhood 
improvement in our cities, where the neighborhood social struc- 
ture and function is to a greater or less extent broken down, has 
to do with establishing a scientific method for reconstituting the , 
channels of ‘local ethical relationships. 


When Mr. Woods deals with some of the larger aspects of 
what the settlement has accomplished we find this sentence, 
which in a way sums up the case for social and community 
work: 


The whole underlying note of settlement work in the United 
States has been the patient, systematic training of the rank and 
file of the people from childhood up for collective action toward 
the common good. 


It is impossible to give further quotations, but especially . 
the chapter on The Neighborhood in Social Reconstruction 
should be emphasized, as more than any other, perhaps, it gives 
Mr. Woods’ confession of faith. 

These few sentences, chosen perhaps ill advisedly, cannot — 
give an adequate account of the worth of this volume which will 
for a long time be a guide to those who believe national peace 
lies through the construction of better neighborhoods. This is a 
companion book to The Settlement Horizon by Mr. Woods 
and Mr. Kennedy which has just been published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. The two volumes admirably supplement each 
other and will be an important part of the literature which will 
influence the work of those who genuinely, perhaps passionately, 
care for the welfare of cities and .nations. 

Joun L, Exniorr 


History as Soothing Syrup 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL, LABOUR POLICY (The political labour 
movement and labor legislation in Great Britain, France and the Scan- 
dinavian Countries 1900-1922), by B. G.-de Montgomery. E. P. Dutton 

_ & Co. 575 pp. Price $8.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

AY historical work that treats so many controversial ques- 

tions as those which have made up the history of labor 
policy in the twentieth century runs the danger of yielding to 
the temptation of ex parte pronouncements. In his study of 


‘social and economic conditions, the socialist, syndicalist and 


labor movements and parties of France, Sweden, Norway and 
Great Britain, Bo-Gabriel de Montgomery has yielded pur- 
posely to this temptation. In the hope that the book “may 
thereby remove even to a small degree the spirit of class 
feeling—which is so detrimental to all classes of society and 
so unworthy of civilization” he feels called upon gently to 
chide the forces about which he writes from time to time and 
to pour the facts optimistically into the mold of his hopes. 

His chidings are almost sufficiently quantitative to take his’ 
work out of the field of history into that of criticism where 
it would be judged more harshly than it need be as a work 
of history. Yet they are sufficiently out of place against the 
elaborately studied factual background of the book to detract 
considerably from its value. For example, after pointing out 
the growth of the political and economic aims of labor, he 
jumps definitely to one side and decries it: 


But the rapid growth in the power of organized Labour has 
been a source of danger in more ways than one. . The danger — 
of socialist and syndicalist propaganda has increased in proportion 
to the development of the labour organizations. The following 
words of the European Commission of the U. S. A. Industrial — 
Conference Board are worthy of consideration: ‘The preaching of 
socialistic doctrines, persistent, aggressive, irresponsible, for self- 
ish purposes, is having its effect upon the organized workers. The 
forces which, undirected or wrongly directed, have brought the 
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such a critical condition, should 


industries of Great Britain to 
be permitted to produce the same 


not, by our careless passiveness, 
effect upon our own.” 


Not quite able to forget 
there was both a war and a 


so easily as de Montgomery that 
Lloyd George government, one be- 
comes critical of an author who seems so uncritically acceptant. 

In the discussion of why the Labour Party in Great Britain 
has not done better than it has, we are treated to two ingenuous 
reasons. One is that a large number of workmen generally 
yote in favor of Tory and Liberal candidates. Another is that 
oy “i¢ is characteristic of the present social system in Great 
id Britain that there is no real difficulty for any man or woman 
cs of ability of however humble an origin, to rise from one social 

class to another. The road to the highest offices and to the 
most exalted social positions is open to every citizen ..-." 
Se So we are not surprised to be told that it is only a question 
of time till the socialists in all countries must recognize: 
Firstly, that privately owned capital is indispensable for high 
i efficiency of production and for the maintenance of output m 
proportion to the increase of the population; and secondly, that 
adequate representation of the workers in Parliament will saie- 
= guard sufficiently the interests of the workers. . - . ~After- all, 
ie high efficiency of production is the most important problem the 
workers have to face. .-- 

Now it is just possible that such inconsecutive comment will 


: - allay the spirit of class feeling. But be that as it may, it is not 
5% impressive historical reasoning, and there is a great bit of _it 
a scattered about. ees) 

a ‘The book contains a wealth of interesting fact’ In addition 
ae ; to the political organization of labor, the legal position of 
ey trade unions, conciliation and arbitration, the minimum wage, 
ig legal regulation of the hours of labor, unemployment, joint in- 


ee dustrial organization and nationalization in the four countries 
‘4 are all described with much detail, although not with any es- 
Ss special brilliance. “The book will probably be read with 
; pleasure by those who want to believe that the interests of the 
i, workers, after all is said and done, are identical with those of 
their employers. Here are facts which are forced to prove it. 
7 H. S. RavusHENBUSH 


The Dance of Life 

a THE DANCE OF LIFE, by Havelock Ellis, Houghton MiGin Co. 377 #?- 
>. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
ae cy T HE TITLE chosen by Havelock Ellis for his latest boo 
ae), is not as flippant or irrelevant as one of his critics assumes ; 
Bey. it is obviously intended as a contrast to the well known imagery 
ss of the Dance of Death in the sixteenth century and before, 
ae symbol of the puritan spirit of the Reformation which in turn 
Be gave rise to Kant’s conception of duty and much else in modern 
ia ; philosophy at which the author tilts his lance in these pages. 


A new book by Havelock Ellis always is an event for the 
His interpretations have a way of 
and his knowledge, both of litera- 


an eyer fresh surprise. 


student of social life. 
going to the root of things; 
ture and of current events, is 
sometimes this learning gets into the way of clear exposition 
—as for instance in some sections of this book in which the 
quotations from authors known and unknown fairly fall over 
each other, interspersed as they are with the tiresome trick 
of appealing to authority by frequent references of the “as so 
and so would have said” kind. Yet such is the appositeness 
of all the citations, the charm of the author’s style and the 
freshness of his reasoning that, in spite of its faults—among 
which must be reckoned also a lacking unity of treatment due 
ay to the fact that it was written over many years—The Dance of 
Life is 2 most enjoyable contribution to social philosophy. 
Briefly his thesis is that the way out of the conflict of modern 
life is through the cultivation of the artistic—as against the 
acquisitive or possessive—side of mentality, with its two 
branches, the aesthetic or contemplative and the creative or 
active. ‘Thus the book might be called a re-valuation of some 
_ of the essential social forces in our time in terms of art. Ob- 
viously, 2 complete realization of such a plan would have taken 
the author far behind the opportunities and abilities of the 
essayist; in fact he has not attempted the construction of 2 
textbook, merely applied his theory to some themes in which 
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its signi Ht; aw > 
— Ste thine Wctdanee' a 
science, the Art of 


attack on the formalists, the Art of Religion 
the new understanding in which pragmatism and 2 


longer remain 
return to the attitude of the Jesuits, so. i 
represented in modern times. Mr. is, especially in 
chapter on Religion, says many things in which only a2 sa 
minority of thoughtful readers are likely to agree, yet ¥ 
recall no other book of the year so stimulating, cc 
and. on the whole, right in interpreting the general 
trend of our time. 


FEEDING, DIET AND GENEBAL CARE OF 
J. Beli, M.D. F. A. Dervis Co. 276 pp. Ilustrated. 
peng of The Survey. 4 
D, HEALTH AND GEGWTH..by L. Emmett Holt, MD. 
lan Co. 275 pp. ice $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 
TO EAT IN HEALTH AND DISEASE, by Benjamin_ 
PAD. E£. P. Dutton € Co. 203 pp. Price $2.00 ; 
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i Febiger. 
— of The Burvey. % 
HOW WE EESIST DISEASE, ty Jean 
pincott Co. 248 pp. Price $2.50 
BODY MECHANICS AND HEALTH, by 
Goldthvett, UD. Houghion, Mifiin € Co. 112 gp- 
postpaid of The Survey. ree 


“«T)OCTORS write prescriptions in Latin,” shouted 
gruntled street orator from his soap box tly as 
member of The Survey staff passed by. “What's Latin? La 
a language that’s not been used since a guy i Juli 
made love to a dame named Cleopatra in the shadows 
pyramids while crossing the Rubicon on 2 i nig 
The. implied criticism of the doctor is as inaccurate 
definition of Latin. Unless he is addressing his prot 
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colleagues, the erm physician is endeavoring with mer 
earnestness to tell laymen in plain language the what am 
of health and disease. i : 


’ The tide of popular interest m 
and especially the often-invoked vitamines, finds pro’! 
interpretation which is none the less scientific because f 
eral reader can understand it. Vitamines and other new 
ples of nutrition, especially with reference to teeth, hz 
incorporated into the clear and ‘comprehensive : 
mothers and nurses on the Feeding, Diet and General! 
Children, by Albert J. Bell, M. D., Associate P ofe. 
Pediatrics at the University of Cincinnati Food, E 
Growth is the title of the volume which brings toget 
Lane Lectures delivered by Dr. L. Emmett Holt a5 
at the Medical School of Leland Stanford University. 
the authority for a quarter of 2 century on the care and 
of children interprets for the, nutrition worker and the 
reader the result of the research of the last few years. 
ter on Practical Mezsures for Improving the Nut 
Children, with special reference to health education, we 
scientific data of the previous chapters in a field which 
so much of its notable recent advance to the leaders 
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Holt through the Child Health Organization. t 
Health and Disease, by Benjamin Harrow, associate 

logical chemistry of the College of Physicians and 
gives in more popular form 2 resumé of our 1 
and feeding, and its application to different classes of 
in the crisp and interesting style of the author’s p: 
on Vitamines and Glands in Health and Disease. 


Scheol. 


haa of tuberculosis and its treatment form the 
another group of books by physicians, primarily for 
who are not physicians. Dr. Allen Krause’s noteworthy 
eles i in the Journal of the Outdoor Life have been made 
ailable in book form, in response to widespread demand, in 
‘o volumes entitled Rest and Other Things, and Environment 
| Resistance in Tuberculosis. Tuberculosis and the Com- 
unity, by Dr. John B. Dawes of the Massachusetts General 
erapsl and Harvard Medical School discusses the social 
a of the disease and its cure and prevention. A fourth 
ind revised edition of Dr. Lawrason Brown’s Rules for Re- 
overy from Pulmonary Tuberculosis, a layman’s handbook of 
reatment, has also just been issued. 

Of particular interest to nurses and students, but with im- 
ortant material for other health workers, is a recent text on 
low We Resist Disease, An Introduction to Immunity, by 
ean Broadhurst of the faculty of Teachers’ College. Study 
uggestions, a glossary, and list of references add to its value 
or teaching work. Body Mechanics and Health, by Leah C. 
ymas and Joel E. Goldthwait, M. D., gives for those charged 
th the physical education of children the results of the 
ithors’ observation and experience in directing the physical 
res in a school system of two thousand pupils. 


The Too-Human Family 


- FAMILY AND ITS MEMBERS, by Anna Garlin Spencer, J. B. 
incott Co. Price $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


ie thing of all others to be avoided is the outgrown 
idea that heavenly magic attends completely to these 
its It is earthly wisdom and unselfishness and good 
tent that are needed in this as in all great decisions of life.” 
uch is the spirit and attitude of this book. It fulfils the an- 
sunced intention of the author to begin where other studies 
f the family have left off and to analyze in a rational and 
iman way the personal and ethical problems which inhere 
| family relationships as they exist today. 
‘Those who have had the duty of organizing for teaching 
irposes the voluminous literature on marriage and the family 
all their many aspects, will recognize the need of some aid 
making the transition from abstruse sociological generaliza- 
ons to some considerations which mesh with the everyday life 
their students. Unless there is such a connection the 
‘dinary student saves the generalization only for academic 
es and oscillates between custom and impulse in his behavior. 
s a teacher and lecturer of wide experience Mrs. Spencer 
is learned how to work up historical and sociological in- 
tmation into something so patently usable that few students 
uld resist it. Her wide knowledge of both urban and rural 
itions gives body to the texture of the book. Her frank- 
gives it strength. 
clean and vigorous presentation is made still more engag- 
by bits of humor in appropriate places. In the discussion 
the historical background of fatherhood one finds this: 


the human male did learn that he was a father, as his 
te a mother, it seems to have mentally intoxicated him, 
ed the way to many social vagaries. The grotesque comedy 
ade, which proved a tragedy so often for the poor 
er, compelled by custom to rise in her weakness and even 
her new-born baby, in order to do double work and to 

the appetite of her lord after his make-believe pangs of 
rabies ‘was one sign that primitive consciousness found the 
sorsiper of double parentage very exciting. 


es bibliographies, each chapter has a full topical outline 
of contents and a list of questions to suggest 


- Papini’s Life of Christ 


OF CHRIST, by Giovanni Papini. Translated by Dorothy 
rs Harcourt, Brace & Co. 416 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid 


ilitant zeal is a picturesque anachronism, in its 
f ardent atheism quite as much as in the present 
faith, of which his Life of Christ, ably trans- 
ythy Canfield Fisher, is the copious expression. 
urther picturesqueness in the fact that. though 
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Papini is a thinker and philosopher, a modern human being, 
and though the book came out of his very modern suffering for 
a sick world, he makes no cautious pretensions to a so-called 
modern approach to the old story of the Life of Christ. He 
feels no pressure to define his faith as an individual; he is 
content to be an ordinary son of the ancient Roman Church. 
He is not theological, or scientific, or detached and scholarly. 
‘He takes the story of Christ whole, content to let its tested 
spiritual truth stand as the whole truth. 

The book, in the actual reading, is very long, a restless 
succession of homilies, narrative passages, lyric declarations 
of faith, glowing expansions of the parable and miracle stories. 
Papini is a literary man and an artist; the artistic and the 
teligious passions, work together for the fullest, most moving 
expression. ‘There are many passages of power and beauty— 
and many others in which the style, crowded, driven, protest- 
ing, becomes a wearying assault upon the nerves. And again, 
beautiful though his transcriptions are of such stories as the 
Prodigal Son, it is impossible not to remember, reading them, 
that those stories have found their perfect form in the King 
James version of the Bible. 

In the end, as in the beginning, it is the man Papini, his 
burning simple faith, his apostolic zeal to bear witness, his 
almost violent vitality, that claim the interest and stir the 
emotions. But theoretically fine though such an approach may 
be, if the point is the persuasive power over us of the life of 
Christ, it is left to wonder whether we are not, after all, for 
better or for worse, too modern to know what to do with quite 
so much simplicity. 


The Hazard of Childhood 


A MOTHER’S LETTER TO A SCHOOLMASTER, with an Introduction 
by James Harvey Robinson. Alfred A. Knopf. 283 pp. Price $4.00 
postpaid of The Survey. 


THE AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, by John Louis Horn. 
The Century Education Series. The Century Co. 422 pp. Price $2.00 
postpaid of The Survey. 


MODERN METHODS AND THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM, by 
Claude A, ‘Sigua oe Ph.D, The Century Education Series. The Century 
Co. 389 pp. rice $2.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

aye NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PARENT, by H. Crichton Miller, 


4A.,M.D. Thomas Seltzer. 225 pp. Price $1. 60 postpaid of The 
Survey. 

BOOK on education with an introduction by James 

Harvey Robinson, and bearing on its jacket the warm en- 
dorsement of John Dewey, ought to prove the last word in 
educational wisdom. Certainly there is much to inspire and 
much to ponder upon in the Letters of a Mother to a School- 
master. Under the transparent device of defending herself 
against principal and truant officer for not sending her little 
son Peter, aged seven, to school, the writer launches a brilliant 
and telling attack upon the existing educational order, and then 
proceeds to outline a scheme for a substitute school or Child- 
ren’s Community, where learning or “finding out” is a natural 
process along ways of pleasantness and paths of purpose. The 


‘new school would be a replica of the home and of those imme- 


diate available surrounding sources of supply and communi- 
cation which unite the home and the neighborhood with the 
whole world. In place of school-rooms and text-books there 
would be shops where things are made, others where they are 
sold, studios, a museum, a music room, a theater, and so on— 
a miniature community. One is certain that the child who is 
educated in such a community will come out a well organized, 
highly “socialized” and efficient citizen, one well able to cope 
with the mechanical complexities of present day society. 
Possibly that is what we need. There is much talk by social 
philosophers these days of the fact that our social machinery 
has grown faster than our means of control. Perhaps by start- 


ing early, by introducing children very young to miniature adult 


communities with all their paraphernalia and multiform actiy- 
ities, we can turn out a hardy race of socialized robots who 
will harness this tremendous machine to vast social uses. We 
may of course have to lose childhood as we know it. Peter by 
two could read, by two and a half was possessed of a speaking 
vocabulary of 2500 words, and by seven was discoursing wisely 
with his mother about democracy and its implications, and out- 
lining the revolutionary system of education his mother has 
elaborated! But possibly, childhood as we know it—lawless, 
half-savage, teeming with unknown possibilities, wholly ex- 
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quisite of itself—is a highly wasted period. But I doubt it! 

This does not mean that the schoolmaster is right. One has 
only to read a book or two by professional schoolmen to realize 
anew the dreary futility of so much of what passes for edu- 
cational lore. Two such books are those by Professor Horn, 
the American Elementary School, and by Dr. C. A. Phillips, 
Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum. Perhaps 
it is the penalty we pay for attempting to educate children by 
millions that we must devote most of our energies to problems 
of administration and procedure and to measuring the product, 
before we know best what we should measure. Of course, since 
we cannot scrap our educational machinery, we had better go 
on trying to perfect it, for as Dr. Hart said recently, machines 
must be for something! 

From this viewpont, in summarizing what is workable in 
recent school procedure and practice, Professor Horn has 
written a useful book. His emphasis on the need for differ- 
entiated education is well made; highly endowed children in 
our public schools have been neglected, he asserts—and his 
suggestion is interesting that the schools train the emotions as 
well as the intellect. : 

The project method of teaching is ably presented by Dr. 
Phillips, who gives concrete suggestions under each subject, 
and also refers to the various standard scales for measuring 
the work done. The book is written for teacher-training 
schools and aims to analyse for them the more generally 
accepted conclusions affecting the elementary course of study. 
The question is not even raised that “curriculum” and “course 
of study” may not be the means for education at all, but only 
for schooling—quite a different matter. 

The hope of a new order, however, says Dr. Miller, in his 
New Psychology and the Parent, lies not with the school, but 
can come through one channel only, and that is new parent- 
hood. The present generation of parents may be able to re- 
adjust or improve its outlook, but the real hope lies in the 
parents of the next generation. “So the child we are bringing 
up today, we ought to be bringing up—not with a view to his 
being a doctor, because his father was a doctor, or his taking 
orders because his grandfather was a dean—but with the big- 
ger aim that he should be a good parent, a better parent than 
his own.” ; 

For this task, Dr. Miller asserts, a knowledge of the New 
Psychology is necessary, not to help parents to know their 
children, but to know themselves. There are numerous help- 
ful suggestions in the book, perhaps the best being the warning 
that parents guard against holding their children back from 
their natural development from one stage to another. What 
these stages are is briefly given for boys and girls separately. 
In his attempt to be non-technical and simple, however, the 
writer has somehow managed to treat an important problem 
in an unimportant way. Perhaps this effect is heightened by 
such florid sentences as this: “Ihe child must be allowed to 
choose his own track and scale his own peak of the mountain 
of God!” 


Industry’s Place in the School 


INDUSTRIAL-ARTS AND PREVOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN IN- 
TERMEDIATE AND IOR-HIGH SCHOOLS, by 4. H. Edgerton. 
wt Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 104 pp. Price 80c postpaid of 

urvey. 


4 Bete BOOK sets forth data gathered in an investigation 
of the industrial activities of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades in 379 intermediate and junior-high schools in twenty- 
one states. Teachers and supervisors contribute detailed 
studies of successfully tried courses and projects which give to 
the book the convincing quality of an “experience meeting.” 

The author admits that this investigation, as well as the 
majority of recent school surveys, makes it evident that in- 
dustrial education is still too largely determined by traditional 
practices, and urges that in the future it should be based more 
upon established facts. But we find little in his book to suggest 
the crying need of facts indicating the extent to which the 
automatic machine has destroyed the need for industrial skill 
today. T’'wo statements make one hopeful that schoolmen are 
becoming cognizant of these facts. 


AGNES DELIMA. . 
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The most urgent need of bo 
age is not so much for a high degree of manipul 
trade operation as it is for reliable information with w 
judge the industries. ; 7 
A large majority of the schools report that they are 
no special] attempt to emphasize proficiency in specific oc 
as low as the seventh and eighth grades, because of ¢ : 
viction that the industries offer little to boys under sixteen ye 
of age. | 


Perhaps it is not too much to hope that they will soon 
to question what industry has to offer to older boys. __ 
Wanted: A Pen of Fire 
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M® FISHMAN has had an experience as unique 
of Robert E. Peary or Sinbad the Sailor. For ye: 
has been the only living person whose duties took him of 
into county jails throughout the United States; he has 
federal inspector of these places of detention for short 
offenders and persons awaiting trial. Other persons might 
into the jails of a single state; Mr. Fishman has drawn 
before reeking odors in Massachusetts and scraped lice off j 
walls in Texas. He has stood in front of cells in Albany 
were so dark that the man at the other end, eight fe 
was invisible; here, as he has learned, human bei 
months continuously. He has seen sodden rounders 
in small hammocks in jail cells, nestling against fre 
young boys whose only offense was that they had 
from home. He has seen shouting, fighting, scream 
cooped up in hot, steel-plated tanks without a breath 
air to cool their heated spirits. He has taken a o 
a cell, submerged it in water and counted three hundn 
_bugs crawling to the surface as the cot sank below 
He has seen the welts on men’s bodies raised by heay 
wielded on those whom triple locks and iron bars ker 
confined. He has seen people with every known i 
disease mingling promiscuously with people who were 
disease. He has seen men whose innocence was later pr 
who were never criminal in any way, kept for months unc 
such conditions as these with others who have been de 
from birth. g et : 
His soul has revolted. He has put what he has 
a book. He could stand it no longer; no longer could hi 
dure the indifference of governmental inertia or the im 
of a federal inspector. The writer of this review, 
former member of the Survey staff has himself iny 
county jails, has run across Mr. Fishman’s trail — 
heard people say: “That government guy was here 
Wonder what miracles he'll work.” Mr. Fishman 
no miracles. So he has decided to tell the facts to th 
The facts that he tells are not over-stated. Mr. 
gives.a very fair and accurate idea of what county 
like. The book is not pleasant reading, but neither 
account of a bloody battle-scene. Mr. Fishman gives I 
the setting of jails in our penological system. He is | 
criminologist; he has little grasp, apparently, of the fF 
ogical principles underlying the treatment of offend 
that reason his efforts at constructive suggestions are 1 
valuable. But this is unnecessary to a i 
county jails are like. The only requisite for that is 
good eyes. : a 
The publishers evidently expect the book to be a se 
They have given it a jacket calculated to attract ¢ 
desecrators of dead bodies. Yet the jacket is a ve: 
bol of the atmosphere of county jails. Ghouls and 
might well turn their attention to county jails; th 
much congenial material in the practices of these 
places. 3 : 4 a 
But the book will not be a sensation. It will x 
widely read. Its style is too uninspired and it 
purely descriptive. The jails of the United § F 
to be reformed, in the opinion of the reviewer, by « 
no matter how realistic and convincing: The indignati 
American people is not easily (Continued on j 


‘ Jurisdiction or Judicial Power 


HE Eprror: In an article entitled Our Self-Amending 
‘ution in your issue of August 1, the Rev. John A. Ryan 
“the exercise of judicial power by the Supreme Court 


Ge Gesalts with which he is displeased. He presents the 
ested remedy by the passage of «a statute requiring the 
ence of seven judges in order to give validity to a judg- 
fusing to enforce a statute. The article is illustrative 
: ailure of many of those who criticize the court’s exercise 
dicial power to understand the nature of judicial power. 

st constitution was agreed to and accepted in the first in- 
ace upon the clear understanding, expressed in the constitu- 
| itself and the first ten amendments thereto, that the powers 


it; that there were certain powers of government which 
uld thereafter never be exercised by the states; and that 
Were certain rights inherent in the individual citizen 
ch should never be abridged by the federal government. 
sequently—in 1868—the constitution was amended to pro- 
that those individual rights should never be abridged by 
state. © 
was not declared that the prohibited powers might never- 
be exercised in furtherance of a worthy purpose. The 
aim of the constitution was to destroy the possibility that 
owers of government might ebb and flow according to the 
es of legislatures, public office-holders, and public clamor. 
intended to place certain rights beyond the reach of legis- 
interference. If the wisdom of this age dictates that the 
of individuals heretofore recognized as inherent, should 
irtailed or expanded, or the powers of the government in- 
sed or decreased, a way to accomplish it is pointed out in 
constitution, and all other ways are prohibited. 
he question of whether an individual’s or a state’s inherent 
eserved right is abridged by the enforcement of legislative 
tment is a question of conflict of laws. 
plished only by the exercise of judicial power. ‘The con- 
ition vests “the judicial power of the United States in the 
7 Supreme Court, and such inferior courts as Congress may 
m time to time ordain and establish.” 
© judicial power” means all judicial power which the 
States has. Its exercise is left unqualified save in cases 
on and by the constitutional direction that “This Con- 
on, and the Laws of the United States which shall be made 
rsuance hereof; and all treaties . . . shall be the sup- 
of the Land.” In the exercise of this power there- 
ie urt is wholly independent of Congress. 
proposes that this power might be interfered with 

requiring a seven-ninths vote to sustain a judg- 
sing to enforce a statute, however clearly it might 
the majority of the court that the statute was not 
ursuance of the constitution, but in violation of it. 
at there is authority for this change in the power 
control the appellate jurisdiction of the court. 
ion and judicial power are wholly distinct. Juris- 
with the power to undertake consideration of a 


by legislation. This point has been often de- 
lly in cases arising under the power to try and 
ntempt of court. The notion therefore that Con- 

tute prescribe any limitations upon the court 
dgment is wholly at variance with the grant 
by Sion of the court. 
lays in other passages his failure to under- 
nal system and its operation. He says, 
process’ clauses are concerned, the court’s 
ative power is quite recent, occurring 
“eat , 
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United States, and states his objection thereto on the. 


federal government were only those specifically granted: 


Its solution can be. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


within the last half century.” The “due process” most fre- 
quently brought in question is in the Fourteenth Amendment 
which did not enter, the constitution until 1868. Its application 
in specific cases is not the exercise of legislative power. It is 
the exercise of the power to determine, in cases arising “in law 
and equity,’ a conflict of laws,—whether a right granted by 
the constitution is being respected or not by the enforcement of 
a particular statute. Ifthe court comes to the conclusion that 
it is not, it merely declines to enforce the statute. There could 
be no purer exercise of judicial power. 
Morray T. Quicc 

New York 


A Way to World Team-Work 


To tHE Epitor: Costs of living may be multiplied—trag- 
edies baffling imagination may be accomplished—by war. And 
oppositely, not only can these vast evils be avoided, but com- 
mensurate positive benefits can be achieved, if nations and 
classes, instead of pulling apart for destruction, will pull to- 
gether for production. Living costs may be divided—progress 
unprecedented can be won—by world team-work. 

And to cooperation a powerful motive of general application 
is friendship. Friendship is one of our brightest revelations 
of God. For friends even criminals have sacrificed life it- 
self. Nations and classes have the might of organized hundreds 
of millions both for evil and for good. A way to unequalled 
happiness for all is the formation of strong national and class 
friendships. 

The firmest attachments can be cultivated only by pro- 
longed intimacy in plastic youth. Peoples and classes, then, 
may become the most loyal friends solely through their youth- 
ful representatives chumming for years in international uni- 
versities for the fraternizing of future world leaders. Such 
institutions of cosmopolitan sociability are a scientific means 
to national and class friendships and team-work—to un- 
approached prosperity for all. 

‘One of the possible modes of carrying out the proposal 
would be for a dominant half-dozen of the great powers to 
found a national university apiece. Every institution would 
tri-annually train, say two thousand government-endowed pro- 
spective statesmen, half from the home country and the other 
thousand from the five other nations, two hundred from each. 
In forty-five years alumni of forty or over would number 
120,000, less the necessary deduction for deaths. Even at an 


average of $2500 per international scholarship, a cosmopolitan . 


university endowed with two thousand of them could easily 
be managed for $15,000,000 a year. 

Can potential leaders be assembled by the government 
scholarships urged? Happily® this crucial query has been 
satisfactorily answered by the working of the Rhodes scholar- 
ships. Although the oldest Rhodes scholars are but forty, even 
now forty-two of them are in “Who’s Who.” Even several 
years ago, moreover, when statistics were compiled, nine were 
college presidents or deans and about one hundred were authors 
of books or articles. One, furthermore, is United States Com- 
missioner of Education. And the first full success of these 
scholarships cannot appear until twenty-five years hence— 
until hundreds of Rhodes scholars shall have passed fifty. And 
as the Rhodes scholarships began under serious handicaps, 
their surprising first success is likely in time to be multiplied. 
Government scholarships, again, besides being one hundred 
times as numerous, will have opportunities and attractions 
unapproachable by any private foundation. Government bene- 
ficiaries will enjoy the preference of the governments and 
peoples endowing them. Are not, then, cosmopolitan scholar- 
ships practically certain to draw and fraternize representatives 
influential enough, when $35,000,000 apiece is the price of 
battleships, to be many times over (Continued on page 645) 
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Two Theories 


NEWSPAPER in one of our large cities holds two 
quite distinct theories as to the nature of the city 
in which it is published, and prints each of these 
theories, more or less regularly, to jusify its own 
editorial conduct. When it wants to block a 

reform movement it broadcasts one of the theories; and when 
it wants to appear to be liberal it prints the other. No one 
knows, least of all the editor, perhaps, whether the paper is 
aware of this double-dealing: we are all engaged in it, more 
or less. But the example of this particular acti will help 
to point our moral and adorn this tale. 

One of these theories as to the nature of the city is to the 
effect that any city, or any community, is “made up of the 
people who live in it.” The argument runs somewhat as 
follows: Since any community is made up of the people who 
live in it, any community can have anything—in the way of 
government, prosperity, culture, or morality—that it wants to 
have. The people can decide what they want and they can 
have it.- If they do not have the things reformers demand, 
that is proof that they do not want those things. The com- 
munity is made and unmade and remade by the people who 


live in it. They have what they want and they do not have 


what they do not want. 

It is a plausible theory. Many people believe it, naively. 
But the editor of the newspaper in question does not believe it. 
At least, not every day. For alternately, he gives vent to a 
second theory, on occasions when something has gone wrong 
in his plans. 

Under such circumstances he says in effect: There are three 
or four men in this town who can get together in a back room, 
down street, make up their minds as to what shall be done 
in the city, select the candidates for public office and lay down 
the rules of civic procedure; and when they have made up 
their minds, the city has made up its mind: it always does 
what it is told to do. To all effects, those three or four 


men make up the whole of this city; the rest of us are pawns, 


nobodies, ninnies! 

Taken by and large, this theory, while not nearly so plausi- 
ble as the other, seems very much nearer to the facts. A city, 
or a community, is not made up of the people who live in it: 
it is made up of the few who control it. The rest of its 
population are merely residents in it, not members of it! 

Nor is it enough for someone to say: “Well, the people 
could make up the community if they wanted to do so. The 
present situation is due to their own inertia, their laziness and 
lack of interest!” 

This too is a plausible explanation of a complex situation; 
but it happens not to be any nearer the truth than the theory 
it attempts to justify. The people, on the whole, cannot escape 
from the control of the few and take charge of their city or 
their community: the community, that is, the past, is too 
strong for them! 

For we must see that the city or the community was, in 
most instances, in existence long before any of the people who 
now live in it was born. The community, or the city, is a 


great framework of tradition, custom, habit, legend, institu- 


| own that they might have had and accept, without « 


Conducted by 
Joseph K. 


of Community 


tional forms and old folkways which date from 2 more or 
hoary antiquity, even in America; and which insist 
dominating the individual, molding his whole habit of life 
thought ‘and controlling him in the interest of the status 
He can submit—or he can_be broken on the wheel of custom 
If he submits, and mest of us do, he more or less cons 
consents to be ruled by the “three or four men wid get 
gether down street in a back room.” Those men control | 
city and the occasionally rebellious individual, because ; 
accept without question the ancient framework of custom 
the folkways: the city is not, for these three or four, made” 
of the people who live in it; it is made up of certain old 
tions, certain ancient political prerogatives, certain i@ 
social prestige, certain economic privileges. “These t 
elements take on the quality of being sacred: or, if not Fic 
they are very desirable—to those who possess them. ae one 
who questions these ancient privileges and prerogatives 
be labelled any desirable degree of a traitor or agitator. 
who accept the existence of these ancient privileges and 
can be called good citizens. As a conveniert fiction, by 
of which the minds of the masses of men can be lulled 
quiescence, the doctrine that the community is made up 
who live in it, and that the people have decreed all these t 
can be set up and preached. 
But these old custom and habit controls—these drifts o D 
folkways and the institutional attitudes of mind—hay 
out of all the past and they are stronger than the 
men. We are born into pre-existent custom and 
already existent cities and communities. We who live ‘a 
cities and communities, today, are like transients im a 
we can accept the rules of the management, or we caf 
other accommodations. If we rebel and “start somethix 
have little chance of ever achieving any share in the com 
those who accept conditions and “play the game” soos 
later take over all positions of responsibility. But 
become managers because they give over any wills 


the controls of the past: they become the “stewards of; 
tradition.” ; 
All the institutions and influences of the community 
voted to the task of making us conform: the school id 
“taking on knowledge” with “developing intelligence.” 
church recommends “the faith once delivered unto the s 
The state stands upon the doctrines of “the founding 
Even industry, which occasionally accepts 2 new pr 
its mechanical departments,-has little if any use 
processes in its dealings with men. We revel in old 
and habit: we are afraid of intelligence! 
The theory that the people who live in 2 comme ni 
it up has little basis in fact. On the contrary, the c 
makes us up. It molds us to its customs; it binds 
acceptance of its ancient folkways. It turns us into bum 
of habit. It seduces away whatever minds we might | 
had and makes us believe that subordination to exi 
tions is a true intelligence and obedience to the 
past the only true morality. Our leaders love re 
and we reconcile ourselves to these conditions with a 


Our igecial Institutions 
. Course for High Schools 


this column, through this school year, will appear a 
studies for social science classes in high schools. The 
a ill consider the nature and functions of our various 
c | institutions, and will direct the minds of the students 
: ‘udy of the institutions of their owm communities. The 
will be published on this page throughout the school 
—Tue Enpiror.) 


I. Institutions and Institutions 


term “institution” is used in a variety of confusing 
It may refer to a particular object, a building, such as 
r a home for the feeble-minded or a bank; it may refer 
“great social instrumentality, like government or industry; 
at) may refer to almost any sort of social organization be- 

these two extremes. A bank will advertise itself as 
ound, conservative institution.” A writer on social ques- 
ill say: “The state is one of our major social institu- 
When asked to name “all the institutions,” the so- 
is likely to say, “Well, we have five major institu- 


'r ey cidnus, What might they be? There is 
d deal of confusion with respect to this question. We 
1 explore some of this confusion in the course of these 
Confusion indicates a field for thinking and study. 

e is plenty of room for study in this field of our social 


What Is an Institution? 

“When such seemingly unlike objects as a bank and “goy- 
? are called by the same term, there may be some con- 
on in the use of the term, but there is evidence also that the. 
objects have something in common. What can a bank and 
ernment” have in common? A church is an institution; so 


Vhy Do We Have Institutions? 
characteristic of all “institutions” is this, that they 
eople together—for some more or less obvious purpose. 

should people get together? Do they want to get to- 
? Why should not people do things separately? Is not 
ee able to do everything alone? Is not “getting to- 
lence of weakness? Or is it evidence of strength? 
do people get together? For what purposes? In 
s? On what occasions? What do they accomplish 
“of getting together? Do all people “get together” 
ccasions? Do all people “belong” to all institutions? 
bership determined? Are institutions desirable in 
> All institutions? Does every one belong to some 
1? To more than one? Do people ever leave an institu- 
Should they ever? Why? 

} 


wood, Sociology and Modern Social Problems. Amer- 


ufts, The Real Business of Living. Henry Holt. 
4 } 


d on this page may be obtained through The Survey 
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Questions on 
Current Issues 


Is Knowledge Dangerous? 


As indicated elsewhere in this issue the world is witnessing 


a real revolt against knowledge. Not alone in the back 
country districts is this revolt apparent, however; it may be 
seen in any city, and it can be found on every college and 
university campus. The so-called “humanists” are in revolt 
against the “sciences”; the “natural” sciences are in revolt 
against the so-called “social” sciences; conservative psychology 
is in revolt against psycho-analysis; there seem to be very few 
people in the world, today, who are not in revolt against some 
one else’s knowledge. When it was suggested to the geologist 
that he should have the water from a certain spring investigated 
before he drank it, he replied: “I drank water from springs 
before bacteriology was invented!” 


| The Fear of Knowledge. 

¢ What is it that gives to knowledge its fear-inspiring qual- 
ity? Is all knowledge fear-inspiring? Is “old’? knowledge fear- 
inspiring? What makes “new” knowledge so ‘fearsome? Was 
“old” knowledge always old? Did our present “old” knowledge, 
e. g., the knowledge that the earth is round, ever inspire any one 
with fear? When did it cease to inspire this fear? Why did it 
cease? Will the new knowledge that now makes people fearful 
ever come to seem safe and sane? Will that be the end of our 
fearfulness, or shall we then be face to face with other “new” 
knowledge that will still be inspiring us with fear? Should we 
put an end to the search for new knowledge? 


? The Fear of the Unknown. 

© How much of the earth has been explored? How much 
of the universe? Have explorers of the unknown been punished 
for their temerity? Why have we been afraid of the unknown 
and unexplored areas? Has this fear been based on religion? 
On morality? On economic motives? How has the race treated 
its explorers? How are explorers regarded today? What would 
have been the extent of civilization, today, if the motto of all 
explorers had been “Safety first?’ What shall be done with the 
explorer in the realms of knowledge and intelligence? 


The Fear of the Future. 

¢ What part of the history of the race has been enacted, so 
far? How much longer is the race to go on making history? 
Is the future to be regarded as a terror-filled affair? Supersti- 
tions have always filled the future with portents and catastrophes: 
have these ever been realized as the future came on and became 
the present? To what extent have we escaped those old super- 
stitious fears of the future? Is there any such thing as “explora- 
tion of the future?” Can the scientist forecast the future? Is 
speculation as to the future desirable? Is there any escape from 
such speculation? Is such speculation dependable? Shall humanity 
give over its future to fear and chance? 


The Fear of Life. 


¢ The human race has, in the past, been more or less control- 


led by its fears: fear of knowledge; fear of the unknown, fear of | 


the future, fear of life. Part of this has been an -affectation— 
what the psychologists call a “defence-mechanism.” How much of 
all these fears exists in the average individual, today? In the 
institutions of today? In the social life? In public opinion? Is 
there no escape from these fears? 


Reference: 


The Revolt Against Knowledge, page 631. 
641 
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SOCLAL WORK SHOPTAL 


OGGING through Normandy and Brit- 
q tany, Mrs. Edith Shatto King, lately 

executive secretary of the American 
Association of Social Workers, has found 
time to write The Survey her impressions 
of the conference of L’Association Pro Gal- 
lia—which seems to have been a charming 
variation on the usual pattern of social 
work conferences all-too-familiar in the 
United States. 

The scene was the Chateau d’Argeronne 
at La Haye-Malherbe, in the most beauti- 
ful part of Normandy, not far from Rouen 
—dating from 1650, untouched by modern 
innovations, set in an old park with high 
walls topped by grass and clusters of yel- 
low snapdragon. This small paradise 
Mile. de Montmort, the owner—and inci- 
dentally founder of the district nursing 
service in the villages of France and of 
the French Girl Guides—devotes each 
summer to a succession of small, informal 
conferences. She is assisted by Mile. Die- 
mer, director of the Ecole d’Action Sociale 
Pro Gallia, who, one minute, may be lead- 
ing the discussion on the training of social 
workers, and the next, may be leading all 
the guests to an attack on a field of hay 
in the park that must be saved before a 
storm bursts. 

Personnel workers, health workers, the 
Y. W. C. A., the French settlements, the 
Girl Guides, women from the Browning 
Settlement in South London, where wville. 
de Montmort was once head-worker, work- 
ers from the devastated regions, all these 
come in turn to rest and talk at the 
chateau. 

The Pro Gallia conference in July 
brought together about fifty social workers 
from France, Belgium, Switzerland and the 
United States—the Americans being Mrs. 
Wadsworth, from a Methodist Church 
memorial center at Chateau Thierry, Miss 
Coolidge of Boston, representing the Inter- 
national Federation of Settlements, and 
Mrs. King. For a week they talked of 
varied organization and training problems: 
settlements, child welfare, social legisla- 
tion, industrial relations. There was plenty 
of time for discussion; the leader of the 
day sought criticism, questions and ex- 
change of opinion—and got them all in an 
eager and thorough fashion. 

The most heated discussion of the week 
was over the question of union vs. non- 
union influence in certain factory and so- 
cial-industrial experiments. The question 
of works-councils as against trade unions 
brought out a sharp difference of opinion 
between the more radical and more con- 
servative members of the group. M. 
PAbbé Viollet brought from Washington 
his impressions of the National Conference, 
and continued his discussion of the rela- 
tion between the church and social work. 

Pro Gallia, an association of French so- 
cial workers, seeks to foster the traditional 
culture of France and at the same time to 
transplant institutions and ideas of foreign 


~ 


origin which are adapted to French soil. 
At its yearly conference American social 


workers visiting in France are always wel- 
come. 


ARTHUR J. STRAWSON, field secretary 


(er the National Tuberculosis Association, 


is making a survey of the public bealth 
work of the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute 
throughout Cook County. 


CABLE ADVICES from Jane Addams 


and her fellow-traveiers bring the reassut~ - 


ing news that they 2ad left Japan a week 
before the calamitous earthquake. 


TO THE RESCUE: William H. Pear of 
the Boston Provident Association writes to 
complain of the shoptalk in August that 
represented Uncle Alec as a “50 per cent 
volunteer” for the first year of his service 
as secretary of the Indiana Council of So- 
cial Agencies. “I pbject to “Uncle Alec 
being termed 50 per cent at anything,” 
says Mr. Pear. “Isn't he rather going to 
be a 100 per cent volunteer for six months 
and a 100 per cent paid officer the rest of 
the year!” 


INDIANAPOLIS may be a bad place for 
the insane, as Paul Benjamin suggests on 
another page. But it is applying the san- 
est counsel it cam get to the handling of its 
transportation. J. Rowland Bibbins, who 
has studied transportation problems im 
twenty cities and is now developing plans 
for Detroit and Montreal, has been fe- 
tained to advise the transportation com- 
mittee of the Indianapolis Planning Com- 
mission. 


FOLLOWING the course of Maginnity in 
San Francisco and other chamber of com- 
merce workers who have made their con- 
tact with social work through local charity 
endorsement bureaus, Pierce Atwater has 
gone from the civic secretaryship of the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation to become executive secretary of 
the Wichita Council of Social Agencies and 
the community chest which it includes. 


IN APRIL we shoptalked about the presi- 
dent of an ice company in Los Angeles who 
sent out a circular letter asking funds to 
build a free orthopedic hospital, and en- 
closed as bait a fresh green dollar bill 
with each appeal, and about the Los An- 
geles physician who countered with a sug- 
gestion for a free ice campaign. It is only 
fair to tell the other side of the story. The 
Mailbag, a journal of direct-mail advertis- 
ing, records the fact that the thousand dol- 
lar bills sown in the first campaign and 
the hundred thousand which were later 
circulated have borne fruit in a net inflow 
of over $70,000 for the hospital which the 
ice-president wanted to help. As the di- 
rect-mail editor puts it: “Calkins, by get- 
ting away from the cut-and-dried, made 2 
profit of seventy thousand dollars by selling 
one of the hardest-to-market ities 
known to mankind: support of a charitable 
institution.” 


MANY SETTLEMENT and other social 
workers at Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
and at the University of Illinois will deep- 
ly regret to learn of the recent death of 
their fellow-worker Mrs. Sarah Burke 
Carr. For several years she was the 
house-mother of the Chicago Commons 
household, helping it efficiently through the 
trying years of its transition in leaving the 
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cago Settlement. Previously 
one of the founders 


matirity of her judgment, ber social 
fi; and her skill im 


1 i management of useho i 
affairs, combined to qualify ber highly for 
residential and neighborhood work = 


individual persons. 
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JAMES A. TOBEY, who has been cover 


ing the Washington end of the 3 onal 


gets into his pictures. 
them you don’t have to spin 
pulpy phrases about the ‘dig 


gimeer, or a 
7 ions of his 
been used extensively 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from ‘page 638) 


ns or an H. G. Wells. 


wanted is an imaginative story-teller, some one 


eople’s minds and hearts, who can strip away the walls 


‘crucibles of crime” and their toll of human misery. 


fu ounty iis may be numbered. 
WintHrop D, Lane 


; Pelights on the New Italy 


RSTANDING ITALY, by Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. Century Co. 
Illustrated. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 
DS AND A ee IN ITALY, by Odon Por. Introduction 


Ed weer by G, . Cole. Labour Publishing Co., Lid., 
197 pp. Price $1. 20° postpaid of The Survey. 


¥ 


nities for Americans abroad but manages to weave into 
es of alluring resources and possibilities of development 
a of romance and interpretation of the political, 


His book on Italy takes a favorable view of 


1 ssolini as so many American business men recently returned 
taly have done. In speaking of Italy as “the birthplace 


ot be denied even by those who look upon the present 
in that country as opportunist and capricious. 
side of Italian life discussed by Odon Por is the most 
at the present time; the cooperative movement has not 
its vitality under thé most diverse forms of govern- 
it is continually - bie eo new and promising off- 


ae vahwiked his tiddle class supporters by serk 
with the leaders of the trade-union and guild move- 
and | ee nce them to as what seems to him 


uld e; but it does interestingly and Saleieaal show 
great Ber elance 3 in the miaiehe of the guild and cooperative 


losoph« 


National 


NG OF CHILD LABOR, by Raymond G. Fuller. ie 


nce Series. A, C. McClurg & Co, 161 pp. Price 
The Survey. 

eadable statement of the status of child labor 
is country; the need for it and the methods by 
ing accomplished. Particular stress is laid on 
aste of putting children to work. Mr. Fuller 
director of research and publicity of the Na- 
bor Committee. 


-STERLING BILL, Compiled by Lamar T, Beman, H. 
0. “102 pp. Paper. Price $.75 postpaid of The survey. 


r pone OF GOVERNMENT, compiled by Dormin J. Httrude, 
Oo. 111 pp. Paper. Price $.75 postpaid of The Sur- 


volumes i in The Reference Shelf series, an extremely 
pendium of articles, briefs, bibliographies, debates and 
es on timely subjects for public discussion. 


ES OF SOCIOLOGY, by Edward Alsworth Ross. Century 


Price $3.50 P stpaid of The Survey. 

version ‘of Professor Ross’s Principles of. So- 
dited for use in the class-room. In the preface he 
is n ethod of teaching which, though it may be 
eles be Pncacale everywhere, offers valuable 
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at way. It seems as if in this instance what j is wanted 
fine gift of understanding the effect of experience 


a all the foul rottenness and wretched brutality that jails 
and lay open to the gaze of the world the stupid futility. 


AR COOPER is primarily interested in business oppor- 


if , though he does not gush over the achievements of 


pir tual revivals throughout the centuries” he states a truth | 


Cost Cet Coos! 


There are no short cuts to proficiency 
in social work. Time taken for tech- 
nical training will yield compoundly in © 
a life of wider usefulness. The post- 
war growth of the country’s schools 
of social work bespeaks the growing 
demand on the part of social executives 
for especially equipped staffs. s# s# s 
Entering the New York School of Social 
Work, you may map out your course of 
studies for future service inachosen field. 
And while here, you may be brought 
into touch with the definite position 
through which you will enter upon 
your life’s work. The Fall 
Quarter starts October — 
first. 


The New York School oy Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered: History and Development of Social Work, 
Family Case Work, Child Welfare, Health and Preventable 
Disease, Social Medicine, Community Problems and Organi- 
zation, Social Law, Immigrant Peoples, Home Economics, 
Social Legislation, Delinquency and Probation, Social Statis- 
tics, Administration, Publicity and Finance of a Social 
Organization. 


Field work training under professional executive. 


: Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service training 
given in conjunction with the Social Service Department 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after completing 
the two years’ course, 


For circulars address Miss Theo Jacobs, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 
Training for leadership in Recreation, One and two 
year course. 

Special course in Dramatics. Summer Courses, 

Write for circular 
(Hull House) 


800 S. Halsted St. Chicago 


ENCYCLOPEDIA at Cut rate 

unused set of the Encyclopedia Americana, 30 volumes, — 

authoritative, illustrated. Bound in stout Fabrikoid, 

Publishers price $210 OUR PRICE $150 
Plus express from New Yor 


Box 4484, THE SURVEY, 112 East 19th Street, New York City 


New; 


HIGGINS’ 


Drawing Inks Photo Mounter Paste 


Eternal Writing Ink Drawing Board Paste 


Engrossing Ink Liquid Paste 
Taurine Mucilage Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They 
will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 


put up, and withal so efficient. 
T DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 


271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y- 


teachers 


of 212 classes have been using The Survey as a loose- 
leaf text book in sociology, social problems, civics, public 
health, community organization and related subjects. In 
rapidly changing times like ours, such a text gives a 
quick understanding and zest to classroom work. Gov. 
Gifford Pinchot said of The Survey: “I know of no 
magazine more likely to make a man think or more 
helpful to his thinking.” Special rates for orders of 
five or more copies in bundles or to individual addresses 
for the school year or any part of it. Ask us today. 
The Survey, 112 East 19 Street, New York City. 


HE interests and activities of 

national social organizations are 

becoming so interrelated in the 

thinking of local communities 
that the prestige and influence of all are 
affected by the work and the standing 
of each.” 


This sentence sums up the Study of the Inter- 
relation of the Work of National Social Agencies 
in Fourteen Communities, made by Porter R. Lee, 


Walter W. Pettit and Jane M. Hoey. 


“National organizations,” according to these in- 
vestigators, ‘‘are recognized as necessary and use- 
ful,” but “there is a feeling that there are too many 
and that too many of them have their headquarters 
in New York City.” 

Every social worker, whether interested pri- 
marily in a national or a local social agency, should 
read this report. 


(157 pages, paper cover) Price $1.00, postpaid. 


National Information Bureau, Inc., 
One Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me your report on 
national agencies. 
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hints to teachers. The text is realistic but leaves to te 
and students the task of filling in the argument with conc: 
illustration. The questions and exercises are designe 
encourage a maximum of original thought and inquiry 
cidentally the book contains for social reformers who 
time to read it—and it will be a useful mental exercise 
all—sharply defined summaries of contemporary thought | q 
many perplexing problems. , 


OUTLINES OF SOCIOLOGY, by Frank W. Blackmar and John ta 

Gillin. Macmillan Co. 636 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Se 
This is a revised edition of a book first published in 1905. — 
every chapter information has been brought up to date, ai 
new chapters have been added on the Origin and Developme 
of Property, and Social Results of Economic Activities. T 
influence of recent psychological research is evident mo 
especially in a new chapter on Collective Behavior. “The 1 
arrangement: also seems to indicate a somewhat changed er 
phasis. There is no doubt that in its new form this standa: 
text book will be as popular as it was in the old. 


a 


CAVE. BOYS, by H.-M. Bare Association Press. 200 pp. Illustrate 
Price $1.75 * postpaid of The Survey. 

To Roland and Launcelot and the noble redskin—on who 
boyish fancies were fed in the last generation—modern scien 
and the Wells-Van Loon school of historians have added ear 
man as fair game for the story-teller. For Cave Boys t 
author, H. M. Burr, claims only that “the Old Stone A 
furnishes the background.” But his unpretentious use of a 
thropological material as a starting point for roving fan 
has resulted in an uncommonly agreeable book of yarns f 
youngsters around the camp fire. te 


WORLD HISTORY 1815-1920, by Eduard Fueter. Harcourt, Brace & € 

490 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of The Survey. } - 
Professor Fueter, from his chair in the University of Tie 
looks out upon the world not as a jigsaw puzzle of differe 
nationalities unsuccessfully attempting to arrange themsely 
in such a way as to make a whole of permanent stability b 
rather as the scene of a common history of peoples in whi 
the changing outlines of national destiny weave a pattern | 
universal meaning. Thus he is interested more in the gener 
European and world consequences of the French Reyolutic 
than in the rise and fall of the Napoleonic fortunes, more 
the struggle between classes than in that of nations, mo: 
in the growth of the economic imperialism that led to tl 
World War than in the programs of individual statesmen- 
though these also belong in the picture. Altogether, a sai 
reinterpretation of modern history at a time when many peop 


cannot see the forest for the trees. } ; om 


COOPERATIVE BANKING, by Roy F. Bergengren. Macnnitay: ¢ 

398 pp. Illustrated. Price $3.00 ee of The Survey. 
Public interest in the rapid development of trade-union bankir 
and the continuing demand of farmers for further arrang 
ments to meet short credit needs give timely interest t 
comprehensive study. The larger part of the book is 
up by discussion of the credit union as an instrument for ¢ 
bating usury and promoting thrift; but. many of the coi 
siderations that are brought out apply to a much wider are 
of cooperative banking. 


NEGRO YEAR BOOK 1921-1922, edited by Monroe N. Work. 
Year Book Company. 469 pp. Paper. Frice 50c postpaid 
Survey. j 

Professor Work’s annual review of events affecting the I 

is historically important. In addition to it, the present vy 

contains valuable articles on a score of apecial subjects, su 

Civil Rights, the Church among Negroes, Education, 

Occupation, Health, Crime, and the like.” 


MOTION PICTURES—A oes in Social Legislation, by Do at : 
sey Young. University of Pennsylvania Thesis. Westbrook P 
ing Co., Philadelphia. 109 pp. Paper. 

In addition to the subject named in the subtitle, this mon 

discusses the general influence of motion pictures on the 

life of America, summarizing a number of surveys that 
been made and stating the considerations that lie beh 
demand for censorship and legislation. . ig 


oh to “World Prern Work. 
ae from page 639) 


the ndés scholarships, intexnational niversities, at ioe 000,000 
- annually, promise to turn out even more beneficent than 
omical, RatpH H. Bevan 


vidence, Road. 


Credit where Credit Is Due 


THE Epiror: One would scarcely be mortal not to feel 
ed as the recipient of one of the Roosevelt gold medals, 
led recently by the Roosevelt Memorial Association, for 
romotion of social welfare service rendered through a 
ng and active life; its value being greatly enhanced through 
ming from the hand of the President of the United States. 
But such satisfactions have their draw-backs ; in my case 
e have consisted in the overestimation of my philanthropic 
levements made by overzealous admirers, who have not 
ted to send to the public press accounts of various phil- 
pic achievements, which they believed to have been accom- 
ed by me, without taking the trouble to verify their state- 
ents. In this way, misrepresentations have been made. You 
n well imagine what an annoyance this has been to me. , Will 
u be kind enough to give me the opportunity of correcting 
rough your columns the most flagrant of these misstate- 
ents? I refer to the one in which I am cited as having been 
e organizer of the women’s division of the work of that 
mmission. ‘There never was a women’s division of the United 
ates Sanitary Commission. The membership of the commis- 
mn was composed of men and women residing in all parts of 
> country. Its founder was the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, 
D., minister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church in New York 
ty, an eminent preacher and orator. 

My own part in this great work was simply that of an 
ive member of the New York Branch of the United States 
nitary Commission, my duties being those of the organiza- 
n of contributing societies, publicity and correspondence. 
is is the work to which I gave my days and nights for four 
ars, and in which was centered the most interesting and 
siting period of my life. 


reek Louisa Lez ScHUYLER 
New York 


“Respectable Nonentities”’ 


To THE Eprror: If David H. Pierce may secure publicity 
The Survey by an article under the title appearing above, 
der if a superintendent may be permitted a few observa- 
a plain superintendent who has been a plainer high school 
al and once perhaps the plainest high school teacher. 
ierce entered teaching through chance and, though he 
ealizes after five years that he cannot make it a life 
o begin with, it is possible that he has got into the 
ie, but, on the other hand, does he know that other 
would be more endurable for him? We have so little 
ry to really acquaint ourselves with the disadvantages 
cations. The advantages are always appealing to 
The other job looks pleasanter and easier. 
school: teacher cannot grow intellectually to the 
s inborn capacities.” Well, who can? Is there any 
which one can talk as he pleases or do as he pleases, 
el were, would one then develop to the limit of his 
ities? Why must we remain timid just because 
‘not yet accepted our values in athletics, for instance? 
we admit that we are unskilled laborers, parti- 
hose of us who have taught more than five years? 

does not say that we are privately ridiculed more 
eople, but he implies it. Does he know this? Sup- 
¢ assertion that, if we are privately ridiculed, 
> of certain individual characteristics, real or sup- 
- than because we are teachers. 
that we are failures because we are not ma- 

It is true that there are many of us who 


iv things than we do of the money, and there 


Only women 
in the house, 
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Alarm clock ave kere do 
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Narrowness of individual's life 


and fullness of life about him 


1,000,000 Migratory 
Workers 


The Right to Be Lazy 


“B 94 ° 
o signs, songs, hopes, dreams, 


vices in the September number of 
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The 
World Tomorrow 


396 Broadway, New York City 


one dollar a year 


15 cents a copy 


ALL NEWSSTANDS 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES = 


THE AMERICAN Peay sree hae OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS—Miss M. Cannon, president, 105 Hast 22nd Street, 
New York City; Miss fe R. Waters, executive secretary, The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Organization to promote 
development of social work in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual 
meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION (formerly Amer- 
ican Child Hygiene Association and Child Health Organization of 
America)—Headquarters, 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 

Administrative Offices, 370 7th Ave., New York. Herbert ‘Hoover, 
pres.; L. Emmett Holt, M.D.; Livingston Farrand, M.D.; Thomas 
D. Wood, M.D.; 1st, 2nd, 8rd Vice- presidents, respectively;. Corcoran 
Thom, treas.: Philip Van Ingen, | M.D., sec’y. To promote health among 
children from conception to maturity—this to be accomplished 
through cooperation with parents, doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
other health workers; by dissemination of scientific information 
and teaching methods in schools, through conferences, addresses, 
paso ey publicity material, and a monthly magazine, ‘‘Mother 
an a.” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; Henry Israel, executive secretary. Room 1849, Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York City. Emphasizes the human 
aspect of country life. Annual membership $3.00, includes “The 
Country Life Bulletin.” 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich, Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economies. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washinpton, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress or Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Boston, Massachusetts, September 13-19, 1923. EB. 
R. Cass, general secretary, 135 East 15th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave. New York. To disse- 
minate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and 
prevention. Publication free on Paitin Annual membership 
dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote g better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 


. prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 


campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—C .C. Carstens, 
director. 130 E, 22d Street, New York City. A League of chil- 
dren’s agencies to secure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. It also cooperates with other chil- 
dren’s agencies, cities, states, churches and other groups to work 
out worth-while results in phases of child welfare in which they 
are interested. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—205 W. 98th Street, New York. 
Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. Pro- 
motes civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in 
the United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant. Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A 
national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work out 
leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l sec’ys; 105 E. 22nd 
Street, New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research, sec’y; 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


HAMPTON !INSTITUTE—Trains Negro and Indian youth for com- 
munity service. Advanced courses: agriculture, builders, business, 
home-economics, normal. Publishes ‘Southern Workman” and free 
material on Negro problems. J. E. Gregg, principal. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 18838. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. 
Fancher; General Sec’y, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains 
a staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in the 
hae of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home and 
abroad. 


JOINT COMMITTEE’ ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn ‘Taylor, executive director, 50 
East 42d Street, New York. To promote the adoption of sound 
methods in this field, with particular reference .to psychiatric 


clinies, visiting teacher work, and training for these and similar - 


services; to conduct related studies, education and publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program for 
the Prevention of Delinquency. 


(In answering these advertisements please mention THE SuRvEY. It helps us, it identifies you) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LEGAL AID ORGANIZATION 
Officers: . President, Albert F. Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Str 
Boston; Secretary, John S, Bradway, 133 South 12th St., ‘Phila 
phia; Chairman of Executive Gommittee, Leonard McGee, — 

Broadway, New York. This organization was formed in 1912 a 
national association of all legal aid societies and bureaus in_ 
United States to develop and extend legal aid work. Copies of F 
ceedings at convention in December 1922, including report on r¢ 
tion between social service and legal aid, may be had on requ 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert B. Speer, president; Miss Mé 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York C 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and travel 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,152 local Y. 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign bé 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 174 American secreta 
at work in 55 centers in the Orient, Latin America and Bure 
The National Board also maintains a National Training Schoo 
graduate type at 135 Hast 52nd Street, New York City, for 
professional training of its leadership. The training is ven 
two parts. The preliminary course consists of six weeks of lect 
work (generally given in the summer session) and nine mor 
practical experience on salary under supervision. The advan 
course requires a full-year of resident academic study, upon 
successful completion of which a professional certificate is aren) 
Special emphasis is placed upon training in group work. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC ep teat COUNG Le Mas 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Departments—Education, Laws and Legislation, Social Actio: 
Press and Publicity, Lay Organizations (National Council 
Catholic Men and National Council for Catholic Women.) | 
National Catholic Service Bey: Sin for Women, 2400 Dai 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Love 
sec’y: 1 East 104th Street, New York. Industrial, agricultt 
investigations. Works for improved laws and administrat! 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, oer depende1 
delinqueney, ete. Annual membership, $2, $5, $ $25 © ik $ 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘“‘The American *Chila.”” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates | 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and c 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of child: 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all ¢ 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service pee, 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Frankwood HE. Williams, med. ¢ 
Dr, Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. Be 
sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on me! 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-mindedness, e 
epsy, inebriety, criminology, psychiatric social service, backw 
children, surveys, state societies. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarte 
$2.00 a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin,’”? monthly, $.25 a year. 


NATIONAL, CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Grace Abb 


aes 


‘president, Washington, D. C.; W. H. Parker, secretary, 25 E 


Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organizat 
to discuss the principles, of humanitarian effort and to increase 
efficiency of social service agencies. Hach year it holds an anr 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of the m« 
ing, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fifty-first annual meet 
of the Conference will be held in Toronto, Canada. Proceedin 

sent free of charge to all members upon peymens of a aah ers 
fee of five dollars. MWe 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIN 
NESS—Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. Winifred Hat 
way, secretary; 130 Hast 22nd St., New York. Objects: To furr 
information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, personal service 
local organizations and legislation, publish literature of move) 
—samples free, quantities at cost. Includes New. York State | 

mittee. ia 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGU E—156 Fifth Avenue, Nave ‘ 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’] sec’y. . Promotes legislation for 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour i 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; “ 
cloth” legislation. Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Rob 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlem 


work, seek the higher and more Seuceets organizatic 


neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR Ee HEALTH NUF 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N. 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development a 

ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library | 
eational service. Official Magazine, ‘‘Fublic Health Nu 


NATIONAL EA apie tae EDUCATION SERVICE—309 
Building, Washington, D. C. To obtain progressive legis! 
physical education., Established at the request of a ce 
created by the United States Bureau of Waucation . 
organizations cooperating. Maintained by the Playg 
Recreation Association of America. 


IRBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
orth Wood, pres,; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
orkers. Publishes ““Opportunity’”’—a ‘‘jJournal of Negro life.” 


if 

i WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 

Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
h Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
“ough the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
ecial Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Ameri- 
Hh and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
nion Signal’ published at Headquarters. 


AL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
onorary president; Mrs, Maud Swartz, president; 311 
hland Blyd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in 
shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
legislation. Information given. 


ROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; 
raucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization 

und municipal recreation systems. Information available 
ground and community center activities and administration, 
Pair) : 


RTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
tion for all. ©. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadel- 


flembership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


LL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
s—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
ts: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
‘Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
3. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
lic in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
ant results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request, 

oe 

GEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
a experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
h; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
ne Tuskegee idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, ‘Tuskegee, Ala, 


1K Rs’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
dr., sec’y; 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 


new booklet is a carefully selected list 
practical equipment needed’ in an 
BL zed home. It is invaluable, alike to 
w and to experienced housekeepers—already 
its second edition. It considers in turn the 
n, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
yment and the latindry, and gives the price 
article mentioned. 


. for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
3 and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


_ FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
on Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


vA SEEMAN BROS. 
North Moore Streets 


“LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
fth , New York City 
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may be some of us who could make more money in other lines 


than we do in teaching, but I have not yet seen proofs of it. 

Mr. Pierce speaks of our having to teach subjects in which 
we have not specialized. People in other vocations are doing 
this all the time and becoming specialists in lines in which they 
did not prepare. This wastefulness could be avoided in an 
industrial system which had been perfectly organized. Such 
has not yet happened in many businesses, and certainly not in 
the teaching business. It is a hopeful sign to me that organiza- 
tion, standards, specialization, initiative, and other desirable 
features have advanced tremendously. 

The whole reference to teachers’ agencies, if it proved any- 
thing to me, would indicate that some agencies at least are not 
the right medium for getting the position and the teacher to- 
gether. I doubt if the author needs to use an agency to sccure 
a position. The rest of the article is to my mind in similar 
vein, For instance, ‘Physicians, lawyers and engineers do not 
permit the most conservative elements to dictate their social 
life. Teachers do.” My observation would lead me to say 
that he would be stating the truth more accurately if he would 
say that some physicians, lawyers and teachers permit the most 
conservative elements to dictate their social life. Others do 
not. The same may be said of their political life. Unfortun- 
ately, it is true that there are places, and many of them, where 
the teachers’ lot is not ideal and some where it is not even 
desirable, but there are many other communities where the 


teacher is respected, treated with consideration, and fairly 


reasonably paid. Standardized pay of teachers will never be as 
high as some of the superior ones could secure in other fields. 
On the other hand, it is likely to be higher than many of them 
could hope to win outside of teaching. Positions that are held 
by large groups under government, state or city will tend to 
have standardized pay. Whether the teacher’s position is a 
desirable one, or not, one thing that will contribute to making 
it more desirable would be to haye those who are dissatisfied 
with it go into other desirable things that are waiting. If this 
produced a scarcity of teachers, then the rewards for the indi- 


_vidual would increasej and if it produced a higher percentage 


of teachers who are reasonably contented with their lot and 
prospects, that contentment and satisfaction might be contagious 
enough so that the respect for teachers would be raised. 

Part of Mr, Pierce’s program should be realized, but I wish 
to submit that security of tenure is not desirable either for the 
public or for the teacher. Every attempt to take teachers out 
of the experiences of other human beings and to make them 
into a group by themselves, particularly a protected group, will 
tend to produce and continue the situation of which Mr. Pierce 
complains. Any human being is liable to become caréless, easy, 
non-progressive, independent or incompatible as soon as he is 
secure in a position for life. On the other hand, no teacher 
should be removed from her position without just cause, and 
“4 vital organization of teachers is absolutely essential” for 
this and other reasons. Neither should teachers, of course, be 
molded to the “superintendent’s type.’ Superintendent and 
teachers should mold each other, and, if either is not malle- 
able, he is not useful. 

“Intelligent placement is a third requisite.” No one can dis- 
pute this, and I would agree with Mr. Pierce that we still have 
much to do in this respect. 

Teaching is becoming professional. Most of the changes, 
perhaps all that Mr. Pierce mentions, may be expected and 
have, in fact, arrived in many places. 

One more item should be added to his program, and that is 
patience. Successful reformers are equipped with this desirable 
quality. There are two good reasons why this is so, First, 
the public cannot enjoy and follow the special program of the 
reformer until it can become sufficiently familiar with it to 
understand it and appreciate it. Second, occasionally the re- 
former is slightly wrong, and then the delay furnished by the - 
public is a safety device. 

May I suggest that this is the best world that we know in- 
timately, and our vocation has no more drawbacks than any 
other which we know as well. A few of us might be able to 
jump from the frying pan into milk and honey, but most of us 


would jump into the fire if we jumped at all. 
T. J. Knapp 


Highland Park, Michigan 
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RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on three or more 


consecutive insertions. 
September 17th. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


Cash with orders. Copy, for the next issue should be in by 


THE SURVEY 


New York Cify 
112 East 19th Street 


WORKERS WANTED 


EDITOR’S SECRETARY WANTED. 
Unusual opportunity for training, experi- 
ence and advancement for young man with 
college education as stenographer and sec- 
retary, with editorial responsibilities, with 
executive of a large organization publish- 
ing several magazines with national cir- 
culation. Liberal compensation for right 
man; Give full information as to present 
employment, experience, salary expected and 
other pertinent facts. 4600 SURVEY. 


WANTED a boys’ worker for the Fed- . 


eration Settlement, full time required. Ap- 
plicant should be a college man, with Social 
Service training, one who would appreciate 
the opportunity for further training and 
executive experience. Apply by letter to 
Mrs. M. Wechsler, Federation Settlement, 
115 East 106 Street, New York City. 


WANTED: Head laundress for State 
School. Ability to manage people required, 
as well as knowledge of technique of the 
work. Resident position—pleasant sur- 
roundings—good salary, Make immediate 
application. Mrs. Clara C. Berg, Secretary, 
Morganza, Pa. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Case worker—experienced 
and capable. State age, former connections 
and salary expected. Apply to Simon 
Peiser, Jewish Social Service Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

PAUSES Ay SSO Os Bee Es ET NSE 

WANTED: Young man for gymnasium 
and boys’ club work. Address Friendly 
House Settlement, Mansfield, Ohio. 
SESS A Die NAR ee 

WANTED: For Southwestern Jewish 
Center of Baltimore experienced case 
worker capable of community leadership. 
Resident position. Well organized district 
committee. Apply with full details con- 
cerning education, training, 
and salary expected to Hebrew Benevolent 
Society of Baltimore, 411 S. Fayette Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


KINDERGARTNER wanted in a Chil-. 


dren’s Institution in Brooklyn, New York. 
4531 SURVEY. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Social workers, secretaries, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, nurses, 
dietitians. Miss Richards’ Bureau, Box 5, 
East Side, Providence, R. I. 


WANTED: Family Service Bureau, York, 
Penna., desires Assistant Secretary and 
Visitor, trained case-workers with experi- 
ence and personality. State references and 
minimum salary. 


. (In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identid say & Q co 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: For a Jewish Settlement 
House in New York City, an assistant head- 
worker, a boys’ worker, a girls’ worker, 
and a boys’ athletic director. Please ‘state 
experience, qualifications and salary ex- 
pected. 4603 SURVEY. 


NURSES, Surgeons, Physicians, Masseuse, 
Matrons, Dietitians, Companions and At- 
tendants; positions everywhere. Exchange 
Directory, 25 Sacramento St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced, as non- 
resident director of evening boys’ clubs. 
Neighborhood House, Jewish Sisterhood, 21 
Seventeenth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


HEADWORKER in prominent New York 
City organization desires assistant (Chris- 
tian). 
interested in social and recreational work 
along specialized lines. 4606 SURVEY. 


NON-SECTARIAN home with resident 
staff of house mother, dietitian and field 
worker, needs. house mother and field 
worker at once. The home accommodates 
fifteen normal girls, public school pupils, 
each one of whom is an individual problem. 
Give experience, references and training in 
full. Rochester Girls’ Home, 525 Lake 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public. and 
private schools, colleges and universities. 
Education Service, Steger Building, 
Chicago; Southern Building, Washington; 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE Community worker. desires 
change. Dramatics: (formerly with 47 
Workshop, Howard College), Director of 
plays and festivals in numerous cities. Do- 
mestic Science, Physical Training, First 
Aid, Child Training, Handicrafts. B. A, 
Camp Lakotis, Otis, Mass. 


WOMAN of culture, lover and student 
of children, trained in modern teaching 
methods (Harvard Graduate School of 
Education), desires connection with private 
school in or near Boston. Experience in 
socialized class work and with problem 
children. Unusual social and literary back- 
ground. 4602 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE social worker, trained 
nurse, special psychiatric training, five 
years’ experience including executive, or- 
ganizing, and student training, good public 
speaker, desires change. 4601 SURVEY. 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN, — experienced 
child welfare work, now employed in the 
south, desires similar position in north 
central states. Available after September 
15. 4605 SURVEY. 


Unusual opportunity for young man ~ 


‘ necessary, details free. Press Syndicate, 964, 


‘SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE, ORGANIZER, PUBL 
ITY DIRECTOR; Campaign Mana 
University and School of Social Ser 
graduate; previous experience with 
work, recreation and research agencies a) 
in community councils, councils of so 
agencies, community chests, etc., will co 
sider either temporary or permanent pi 
tion. Available September. 4592 Sus 


- CASE 'WORKER: Several years expe 
ence in large city Family Service Soc 
Available October 1st. 4593 SURVEY. 


NURSE, experienced in institutional 
and organizer, wishes résponsible pos 
in Protestant institution for children, 
SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSE with social s 
vice ‘training, desires permanent positi 
Experienced organizer. Hospital so 
service or tuberculosis secretaryship pre- 
ferred. 4604 SURVEY. om 


YOUNG MAN with wide experienc 
settlement and institutional administra 
desires connection in New York for aft 
noon and evening work. Box 4589 SURVEY, 


BOARDERS WANTED 


PAYING GUEST wanted in lady’s coun- 
try home. Private bath if desired. All 
conveniences. Vapor heat. Exceptiona 
desirable. Write Mrs. Caroline Bean, West-) 
port, Conn, j is 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 weekly, spare time, writit 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 


St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Home-Making as a Profession 


Is a 100-pp. ill, handbook—it’s FREE. Home study _ 
Domestio Science courses, fitting tor many well-paid 
Positions or for home-making efficiency. Z 


Am. School.of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 


RESEARCH: special articles, 


speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly Po 
AutHor’s REsEaRcH Bureau, 500 Fifth Ay 
New York, ¢ au 
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Survey. Put in each issue as it | 
comes. Take out any issue at | 
any time without disturbing the — 
others. So simple that even f 
social worker can do it! 


running six months. By re 
mail anywhere in the U. S. 
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